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POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
TO TEACHERS 


In the National Education Association Research Bulletin 


Cover since the Social Security 
Act was passed in 1935 there have 
been proposals to extend its cover- 
age to groups originally excluded. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
act provides for contributions to the 
states for a number of welfare pur- 
poses, including old-age assistance. 
That is, the federal government 


joins states in providing aid to needy 
persons over age 65. The only in- 
dividual qualifications are age and 
need—type of occupation is imma- 


terial. 

The Social Security Act also pro- 
vides for old-age insurance benefits. 
In these provisions persons employed 
in certain types of occupations are 
excluded. The proposal to extend 
social security to public employees, 
including teachers, refers to this 
section only. 

Employees pay into the insurance 
trust fund 1 percent of the annual 
salary up to $3000—the percentage 
increasing gradually to 3 percent in 
1949 and thereafter. Employers are 
taxed at the same rate as are em- 
ployees. 

The benefits paid to the worker 
ate computed as follows: 

a) 40 percent of the average 
monthly wage up to $50, plus 10 


percent of the wages over $50 up to 
$250; 

b) One percent of the sum com- 
puted under (a2) multiplied by the 
number of years in employment 
covered by the Act. 

The sum of (a) and (d) is the 
worker's “primary insurance bene- 
fit” which he receives monthly after 
reaching age 65. He gets an addi- 
tional 50 percent for his wife (when 
she reaches 65) and for each de- 
pendent child. If the worker dies 
before age 65 a widow with children 
gets 75 percent of the primary in- 
surance benefit plus 50 percent for 
each child. If he dies without wife 
or children his dependent parents 
each get one-half his primary insur- 
ance benefit. Otherwise a lump sum 
death benefit is paid to his estate. 
Minimum benefit is $10 a month and 
the maximum $85. 

After contributing to social se- 
curity for 40 calendar quarters (less 
is required for those reaching 65 
before 1957) the worker is perma- 
nently qualified for benefits even 
though he never again works in a 
“covered” employment. 

Legislation is now before Con- 
gress which would extend the “cov- 
erage” of insurance benefits to 
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certain groups, including public em- 
ployees. 

Before discussing the advantages, 
disadvantages, and problems in- 
volved in extending the law to 
public employees, it might be well 
to determine just what teachers 
would have to contribute and what 
they would get out of coverage un- 
der the Act. 

A hypothetical teacher with a 
salary of $1374 (the national aver- 
age in 1938) who began payments 
in 1941 and reached age 65 in 
1971 would receive a primary in- 
surance benefit of $412.68 a year, 
plus additional benefits if he had an 
eligible wife and children. 

His contribution to the insurance 
fund from 1941 onward would total 
$1119.81 in 30 years. His contri- 
bution would be returned as benefits 
in three years. The benefit of 
$412.68 comprises 30 percent of the 
salary of $1374. 

The following 29 states have es- 
tablished retirement systems for 
teachers: 


Alabama Nevada 
Arkansas New Hampshire 
California New Jersey 
Connecticut New York 
Florida North Dakota 
Illinois Ohio 

Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Louisiana Texas 

Maine Utah 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Montana 
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Pension plans exist in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia. In addition, many 
cities in these and other states have 
set up local retirement systems. 

Social security, if extended to 
teachers, is not a substitute for re- 
tirement systems. Ii could provide 
valuable supplement to the existing 
retirement plans. For example, a 
strong point of the Social Security 
Act is the payment of benefits to de- 
pendents if the member dies before 
retirement. No state retirement sys- 
tem provides such benefits. 

Another problem which the state 
retirement systems have not been 
able to solve is that of the migratory 
teacher. An interchange of credit 
when a teacher moves is impractica- 
ble as long as some states have no 
systems and other states have sys- 
tems which are financially unreli- 
able. 

The Social Security Act, knowing 
no state boundaries, would provide 
a backlog, which would not be 
affected by migration of the worker. 

It would appear, then, on the sur- 
face, that the reasonable thing to 
do is to seek to acquire benefits un- 
der both social security and teacher 
retirement systems. 

However, the problem is not as 
simple as it appears on the surface. 
It has been argued that if social se- 
curity is made compulsory, legisla- 
tures and local school boards would 
radically reduce payments to and 
benefits of existing retirement sys- 
tems. Undoubtedly there would be 
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a constant attempt to do just this. 
This is one of the difficulties which 
may be expected if teachers are cov- 
ered by both a retirement plan and 
social security insurance benefits. 

There is, in addition, a constitu- 
tional problem. On the basis of re- 
cent decisions it seems likely that 
the courts would hold constitutional 
a social security tax on public em- 
ployees, but the constitutionality of 
the employer’s tax for social securi- 
ty, when the employer is a state or 
local government, is more problem- 
atic. Only the courts can decide, 
and they cannot speak until a test 
case is laid before them. 

To meet the various problems 
several proposals have been made. 
The original Wagner amendment 
proposed compulsory national social 
security coverage of all local and 
state employees. This was later 
changed, exempting areas where re- 
tirement systems exist but making 
social security compulsory in “have- 
not” areas. A third proposal is to 
leave the states free to adopt or 
ignore social security, and a fourth 
would exempt existing systems but 
make the federal program voluntary 
elsewhere. 

The last two proposals deserve 


further discussion. Obviously, any 
voluntary plan would precipitate 
battles in legislatures, city coun- 
cils, and school boards. Existing re- 
tirement systems would have to fight 
to keep what they have. The strong 
ones would probably avoid social 
security, but many of the weaker 
systems would undoubtedly be re- 
placed by social security. 

In areas where there is now no 
old-age protection, the single-handed 
fight for teacher retirement could be 
replaced by a cooperative front of 
police, firemen, teachers, and other 
public employees. This united action 
should be powerful enough to get 
results. 

A variation of this nation-wide 
permissive plan would be to exempt 
existing retirement systems and, in 
all other areas, to permit local or 
state governments to place their em- 
ployees under social security. Present 
retirement systems would continue 
unmolested. The possible disad- 
vantage would be that states where 
systems now exist would find it as 
difficult to add social security to their 
systems of retirement as to substi- 
tute it for their existing plans. Un- 
doubtedly some areas would want to 
carry both plans. : 


Reported from the National Education Association 
Research Bulltin, XIX (January, 1941), 55-61. 
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WHY THE DELAY IN FEDERAL AID? 
W. Carson RYAN 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


Why the delay in getting 
comprehensive federal aid for edu- 
cation actually into operation? How 
is it that after many nonpartisan 
Studies over the years, all recom- 
mending federal funds and leader- 
ship, no action is taken? Is the New 
Deal, for all its social vision, un- 
willing to help the public schools 
in any permanent way? Is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt opposed to the en- 
actment of a federal education bill? 

Like many others, I have pon- 
dered questions like these a good 
deal recently. Unlike some others, 
I see no single simple answer. I am 
surprised at the failure of many of 
us to realize how much back history 
of federal educational effort is in- 
volved. 

To begin with, the original Fed- 
eral Education Office got off to a 
bad start despite the high wishes of 
the far-seeing laymen and educators 
responsible for getting it estab- 
lished. The tradition of limited re- 
sponsibility, of willingness to play 
a harmless role in American life, 
persisted. The Department of Agri- 
culture, beginning later and as a 
bureau, soon waxed strong and great 
—but not the Bureau of Education. 
It published useful materials, was 
helpful in limited ways, but assumed 
no educational leadership in the real 
sense, although authorities have 
considered that the law of 1867 
constituted an almost limitless char- 
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ter of liberties under which an 
aggressive direction could have been 
taken at any time. 

It should be said in all fairness 
that some signs of aggressive leader- 
ship did appear now and then, but 
they could never quite change the 
old Bureau tradition. 

And what about the Department 
of the Interior? How much of the 
lack of prestige of the Bureau of 
Education was due to its location in 
this department that was for so 
many years a dumping ground for 
miscellaneous bureaus and offices? 

Having served in two bureaus of 
the Department—in Education from 
1912 to 1920, and in Indian Affairs 
from 1930 to 1936—I cannot but 
feel that the Department itself has 
been handicapped by this same tra- 
dition of limited powers, with cor- 
respondingly limited outlook. In 
contrast to the Department of Agri- 
culture, which on the whole seems 
to have conceived its function as 
that of helping the farmer in all 
ways possible, Interior has tended 
to limit its activities to what was 
specifically assigned to it by law. 
There are today all through the de- 
partment and its bureaus interesting 
survivals of this tradition of limited 
function: good competent folks who 
know all the reasons why it can’t be 
done! 

At one time or another both the 
Department of the Interior and the 
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Office of Education have showed 
signs of leadership; but on the 
whole there was lacking, it seems 
to me, that over-all view of educa- 
tion, that acceptance of a broad 
task, that would build up the kind 
of prestige needed in a time of 
crisis. 

And now what about the present 
situation in Washington? Is edu- 
cation in better repute? Why has 
the federal education bill not passed 
during the present administration, 
when all the ways had apparently 
been cleared for it? There are those 
who sincerely believe that the bill 
could have passed at any time if 
President Roosevelt had wanted it 
passed; that it could pass now if he 
gave his consent. If this is the case, 
why hasn’t the President said the 
word? 

All sorts of explanations have 
been given. Most frequent, perhaps, 
is that the President has feared the 
effect on the Catholic vote. If this 
is the fact, someone may have given 
the President a wrong steer. Catho- 
lics have never been a unit on ques- 
tions of public education—or on 
other public questions for that 
matter. My own observation is that 
Catholics have been “united” on 
this federal education issue only 
when someone looses an especially 
loud blast against Catholics as the 
sole obstacle to passage of a federal- 
aid measure. Under those circum- 
stances they unite, of course. The 
fact is that many leading Catholics 
have been most statesmanlike in 
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their attitude toward federal aid to 
education. It is worth noting that 
at the last hearing on a federal edu- 
cation bill there was no Catholic 
opposition. The only objectors, as 
I recall, were from a small Protes- 
tant sect and from an alleged “‘tax- 
payer” group that has been sniping 
at expenditures for public education 
on any and all occasions. 

Another favorite explanation of 
Mr. Roosevelt's supposed lack of 
interest in the federal aid bill is that 
he himself is a product of private 
education and at best only lukewarm 
in his appreciation of public schools. 
It is a fact that the President has not 
often dealt directly with public edu- 
cation in his pronouncements. How- 
ever, last fall, in dedicating a high 
school in New York state, he said a 
few things that left no possible 
doubt as to where he stood on pub- 
lic education. Mr. Roosevelt's state- 
ments on youth programs, the 
Baltimore speech of a few years ago, 
and his informal comments last June 
on the selective draft, all would 
place him among the few leaders of 
our time (in and out of education) 
who really understand the signifi- 
cance of the developmental processes 
that constitute true education. 

In all the attempts to explain why 
Mr. Roosevelt has not come forth in 
support of the federal education bill 
it seems to me one important con- 
sideration has been overlooked. Is 
it possible that he is not enthusi- 
astic for certain kinds of formal 
schooling and does not care to see 
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them multiplied unduly? Is he more 
interested in kinds of education that 
seek to meet the needs of youth 
than in perpetuating an outworn 
type of academic high school? I 
should like to suggest, as part of 
the explanation this: That the Presi- 
dent, like many of the rest of us, 
is deeply interested in education, 
but wants to be sure that it’s the 
right kind of education. 

To what extent will the history 
of the Office of Education and our 
efforts as educators in behalf of a 
federal program reassure him on 
this point? Not too well, I would 
say. Did not some of our represen- 
tatives in Washington oppose a 
combination of education with 
health and welfare when it was sug- 
gested that this would be desirable? 
Have we any but ourselves to blame 
if we insist on so narrow a concept 
of education that we decline to join 
forces with agencies that are doing 
a vast part of the real educational 
work of the nation? We did not 
get a federal department of welfare, 
and I am afraid the opposition of 
schoolmen was one of the chief 
reasons. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this one element. But years 
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and 


of contact with educational 
other services in and out of the 
federal government have more and 
more convinced me of the part edu- 
cational workers can play if they will 
cease their isolation; if they will 
see education for the broad task it 
is, with the schools doing only part 
of it, but a much more valuable 
part than heretofore; if they will 
realize that what the schools can do 
in the present national program is 
limited only by the leadership we 
can provide. 

The two most important federal 
education acts in our history came in 
times of national emergency: the 
Morrill Land-Grant College Act in 
1862; the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917. It would be singularly appro- 
priate if 1941 saw the passage of a 
general education measure that 
would recognize the need for equal 
educational opportunity through na- 
tional support as essential in safe- 
guarding democracy. Perhaps we 
can persuade the President, through 
our actions, that this is the kind of 
program we mean when we urge 
federal aid. But we shall have to 
take a broader view of education 
than some of our educational spokes- 
men have taken in the past. 


W. Carson Ryan is Kenan Professor of Education 

at the University of North Carolina. Reported from 

the Frontiers of Democracy, VII (February 15, 
1941), 138-41. 
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DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL RETRENCHMENT 


JOHN K. NorTON 


em is a great need that we 
should clearly understand the rela- 
tion of education to economic well- 
being in this defense period. For 
we hear from certain quarters that 
the current crisis requires the re- 
striction of educational opportunity 
and the reduction of educational ex- 
penditures. The demand is made on 
both economic and patriotic grounds. 
We are told that the nation’s safe- 
ty requires this action. 

Are those who give such counsel 
genuine patriots, or are they mud- 
dleheaded patrioteers? I believe 
they are the latter. 

First of all, proposals to restrict 
education are based on false assump- 
tions as to the nature of the eco- 
nomic adjustments required by the 
defense program. These proposals 
assume that the nation has just so 
much productive capacity, and, this 
being so, there must be extensive 
shifts of productive energy from 
peace to war industries. We must 
make drastic reductions in the stand- 
atd of living and in provision of 
such enterprises as education. In 
short, we must choose between guns 
and butter. 

This argument is unsound for 
several reasons. To begin with, it 
takes no account of the fact that we 
entered the current emergency at the 
end of a period of under-produc- 
tion, unemployment, and the ac- 
cumulation of vast stores of raw ma- 
terials. Throughout the 1930's our 


production was from 10 to 30 bil- 
lion dollars below existing capacity, 
from 5 to 12 million workers were 
always unemployed, and vast sur- 
pluses of food, cotton, and other 
raw materials were built up. 

The situation is greatly different 
from that of 1917. When we en- 
tered the first world war we were 
already well into a great war boom 
induced by enormous purchases by 
the Allies. The substantial amount 
of industrial slack sharply differen- 
tiates the present emergency from 
that of 1917. Our first problem to- 
day, if we are intelligent, is to take 
up this slack and employ it to meet 
defense needs. 

This process has already begun. 
The nation’s income rose from about 
70 billion dollars in 1939 to 75 
billion in 1940. Reliable authorities 
estimate that it can be increased to 
more than 85 billion dollars a year 
almost solely by taking up the in- 
dustrial slack which existed at the 
end of the 1930's. Until this slack 
is taken up it would be folly to di- 
vert economic energy from the 
maintenance of education and other 
elements of our standard of living. 

Second, proposals to cut expendi- 
tures for education ate based on 
mistaken notions about the fiscal 
situation. This country is now at 
an unprecedented peak of economic 
activity. The New York Times’ 
business index, which reached 
115 in 1929 and dropped to 66 in 
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1933 is now well over 120. The 
level of production is substantially 
higher than it was in 1929. The 
national income will be 80 billion 
dollars this year, and promises to 
rise to 85 billion or even higher. 

This radical change in the eco- 
nomic picture holds two important 
implications for fiscal policy. It will 
permit the collection of increased 
tax revenue with less sacrifice by the 
taxpayer. It will also permit reduc- 
tions in expenditures for relief and 
public works. 

The Brookings Institution con- 
cludes that if present trends contin- 
ue it should be possible to finance 
essential government expenses, in- 
cluding a three-year, 20-billion- 
dollar defense program, with a 
lessened burden on the taxpayer. 
This conclusion assumes that there 
will be no reduction in state and 
local expenditures, that adequate 
provision will be made for all 
federal functions, and that borrow- 
ing will not be necessary. 

Third, the policy of restricting 
education is based on naive and 
hopelessly obsolete ideas about the 
nature of modern warfare, which is 
a conflict between highly trained 
combatants using the most advanced 
technical procedures. Science, math- 
ematics, and trained men are the 
stuff of mechanized warfare. An 
enormous number of technicians are 
required to operate the complex 
military equipment of modern 
armies. And behind the front the 
assembly lines of industry must 
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function with maximum efficiency. 

These facts are brought home as 
we feverishly attempt to get our 
war industries under way. A short- 
age of trained men is threatened at 
a number of crucial points, and the 
government is frantically appro- 
priating millions to quickly train 
workers needed in war industries. 

The situation reveals how short- 
sighted were the economies of the 
1930’s which resulted in the elim- 
ination or reduction of vocational 
education programs. Now we are 
paying for these short-sighted sav- 
ings. An army of young men who 
should have had a genuine educa- 
tion are now being rushed through 
natrowly specialized, superficial 
training. Are we creating another 
lost generation who, when peace 
comes again, will suddenly find that 
they have little competence, either 
vocationally or as citizens? 

Nor should we forget that much 
of this rapid training is possible 
only because of what the schools 
have done in the past. For example, 
the colleges are attempting to turn 
50,000 young men into something 
that looks like an engineer in six 
months. But, significantly, admis- 
sion to these courses requires a 
knowledge of drawing, descriptive 
geometry, college physics, algebra, 
trigonometry, differential calculus, 
and elementary mechanics. 

Education of the right sort plays 
a stellar role in upgrading the eco- 
nomic strength of a nation. It is one 
of the ingredients of high produc- 
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tivity. It is the foundation of in- 
telligent consumption. And under 
our economic system consumer ex- 

nditure is the main directing 
force of all economic activity. We 
fail to reach optimum economic per- 
formance to the degree that con- 
sumer choices are irrational and 
uninformed. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we continue the contri- 
butions of education to economic 
well-being during the years ahead. 
We have no idea how long the cur- 
rent crisis will last. We do know 
that the economic assets created by 
education are highly perishable. 
Those who would reduce educational 
opportunities at the present moment 
lack understanding of what makes 
a nation economically powerful. 
They would cut one of the tap-roots 
of national power. 

Finally, those who would restrict 
education underestimate the present 
crisis. They naively assume that if 
we can quickly fabricate enough 
military material everything will be 
all right. It is not so simple. The 
United States, like the rest of the 
world, faces one of the critical 
periods of history. The war is not 
the cause of the difficulties which 
plague the earth; it is merely a 
symptom. At the bottom of our 
tribulations lie a series of unsolved 
economic problems. Science and the 


machine have given man unprece- 
dented productivity. But they have 
also released forces and created ten- 
sions that strike at the stability of 
our civilization. 

Let us not forget that one nation 
after another, well on the democratic 
road, has slipped back into despot- 
ism because it was unable to harness 
the wild horses of technology. 
Perhaps we can succeed where others 
have failed, but does the situation 
call for optimism? 

Have we solved the problem of 
unemployment? Have we a prac- 
tical program for closing the gap 
between actual and potential pro- 
ductivity? Have we resolved the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty? Have we a program for 
employing the millions now at work 
and in the armed forces who will 
become just so many unemployed 
workers on the day that peace breaks 
out? 

Everyone knows that we have not 
solved these critical problems. What 
is the solution? I have no easy 
answer. There is no panacea. But 
we can be certain of one thing. We 
will not solve them by restricting 
educational opportunity. There are 
many things we can more wisely 
forego in the years just ahead than 
provisions for schools, colleges, and 
research. 


John K. Norton is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 
an address before the American Association of 


School Administrators, 


February 25, 1941, at 


Atlantic City, N. J. 








ENGLISH IN THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


H. H. GIs 
In the English Journal 


‘= Eight-Year Study, estab- 
lished in 1933, involved 30 high 
schools and more than 300 colleges. 
The colleges agreed to waive the 
usual entrance requirements for 
graduates of these schools, permit- 
ting the latter to prepare their 
pupils in any way they saw fit. 
Some of the high schools struck out 
boldly in new directions; others 
made only minor adjustments in ex- 
isting courses. 

This paper lists some of the new 
developments in the 30 schools 
which affect the English program. 
Foremost among these is coopera- 
tive planning. At its best, this 
means that English teachers not only 
discuss their major purposes in re- 
lation to those of the schools and 
society but also that they plan with 
teachers of other subjects and with 
their pupils. At one school (Ohio 
State University School) where co- 
operative planning has been heavily 
stressed for eight years it has been 
a large factor in the following de- 
velopments: 

1. A continuous program through 
Grades VII-XII. 

2. A combined English and for- 
eign-language faculty under the 
heading of “Language Arts.” This 
enables the foreign-language prob- 
lem to be dealt with through a 
careful study of the pupil’s capacity 
in his own language and the proba- 
ble uses he will make of a foreign 
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language. It also results in the use 
of foreign-language books in the 
“free” reading of some pupils. 

3. Involvement of all English 
teachers in core programs at both 
junior and senior high school levels. 
This means that English has promi- 
nent emphasis for the purposes of 
group projects in any area. 

4. A free reading program with 
students keeping their own records. 

5. A free writing program de- 
veloped according to the individual 
needs and interests of the pupils. 

6. A close relationship between 
English and the use of symbols in 
other areas—drawing, music, math- 
ematics, shop, home living. 

7. Grade-teacher conferences in 
which al’ subject teachers exchange 
information regarding individual 
students as seen from different 
points of view. 

8. Relationship with the health 
program, particularly regarding such 
matters as eyesight, hearing, and 
insecurities important to mental 
health. 

9. The use of record forms and 
personal letters in place of tradi- 
tional marks, coupled with confer- 
ences between parents and teachers. 
This means that progress is judged 
on the basis of individual possibili- 
ties. It should also be noted that 
the school does not give a diploma 
but instead recommends the pupil 
to a particular kind of college or 
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other educational experience. This 
“leaving certificate” is the result of 
the pooled evaluations of all teach- 
ers, and takes into account confer- 
ences with the parents. By its form, 
it relieves some of the pressure 
which worry about college entrance 
often brings. 

Whatever its faults, such a pro- 
gram has important values. One 
group of its graduates, when com- 
pared with graduates of convention- 
al schools, was found to have done 
eight times as much reading during 
the freshman college year as stu- 
dents with whom they were care- 
fully matched for home background, 
vocational interests, high-school 
achievement, and the like. They 
were not bookworms, either, for 
they took part in one-third more 
extra-curricular activities than the 
compared group. 

The Dalton School in New York 
has a student curriculum committee 
which makes searching criticism of 
the curriculum to the faculty. For 
several years students from this 
school have organized an annual 
conference, involving as many as a 
dozen other schools, for a compari- 
son of educational ideas. 

At Lincoln School, in addition to 
such trips as that to the Tennessee 
Valley, tenth-grade students have 
participated in special investigations 
of employment. 

The Radnor High School in 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, has begun an 
important experiment in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Students are giv- 


IN THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


en an opportunity to attend classes 
and work outside school for alter- 
nate two-week periods. It is the 
Antioch plan in its essentials. 
English students take up such prob- 
lems as how to approach customers, 
how to deal with an employer, 
business correspondence, what books 
will help them develop, etc. 

In the same school, in the junior 
high school grades, a core project 
involving much use of English is 
successfully under way. The stu- 
dents form a community of their 
own, elect officials, and plan all the 
activities of a city. In this connec- 
tion they interview officials and, in 
general, get a great deal of lively 
contact with the kind of language 
use which is social and political in 
its mature. Most core experiments 
have resulted in the conclusion that 
there must be additional reading 
and writing for cultural and person- 
al interest values as well as that 
done in a project such as the one 
mentioned. At Radnor this addi- 
tional work is carried on in the 
study of American literature. 

There is an increasing use of all- 
school assembly programs. This 
has been developed with outstand- 
ing success at Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, where the 
program of dramatics, aided by a 
teacher who is on call to help in all 
subject-matter fields, has consistent- 
ly grown. 

In connection with efforts at 
integration, Francis Parker School 
of Chicago has developed an English 
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program which parallels the social 
studies. Sometimes both are taught 
by the same person. This permits 
intensive study of the connection 
between sociology, anthropology, 
and literature. At the same school, 
the work of the school psychologist 
is tied into the materials of litera- 
ture on the theory that through 
reading and discussing any kind of 
literature students will reveal some 
of their innermost problems. 

One attempt at correlation in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, deserves mention. 
In the seventh grade, students were 
given the opportunity of creating 
an average Tulsa family. They wrote 
descriptions of this family, drew 
pictures of them, and from the first 
of the year to the end suggested a 
multitude of activities, worries, joys 
—in short their own living prob- 
lems translated into the terms of 
the imaginary family. An enormous 
amount of thinking, talking, writ- 
ing, listening, and reading went into 
this project. 

In Denver, Colorado, there has 
been the most complete city-wide 
attempt to revitalize education. 
Scores of teachers have attended 
summer workshops and the assis- 
tance of curriculum consultants has 
been heavily used. The resulting 
emphasis in the curriculums on prob- 
lems of social living means that 


much use of language grows from 
the study of home and family life, 
the community, transportation, in- 
dustry, government, and art activi- 
ties. Cooperative teaching and grade 
faculty meetings are important de- 
velopments here as elsewhere. Core 
work combines English and social 
studies, and in some cases science, 
mathematics, and the arts. 

An obstacle often mentioned by 
teachers who would like to invigo- 
rate their courses is the opposition 
of administrators or the community. 
Conversely, administrators often 
complain that teachers are unwilling 
to step out from habitual patterns. 
The objections of parents are usual- 
ly due to a misconception of what 
the change is for and how it works. 
Parents want the best for their 
children. When understanding is 
brought about, many have said: “I 
wish I could have had this kind of 
work when I was in school.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the follow-up study of graduates in 
the Eight-Year Study seems to show 
that they do quite as well in college 
as students trained in traditional 
courses. Graduates of a small num- 
ber of experimentally minded 
schools have done significantly su- 
perior college work, better than that 
of graduates from the most tradi- 
tional schools of the Study itself. 


H. H. Giles is associated with the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College. Reported from 


the English Journal, XXX 


(February, 1941), 


114-22. 
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SPEAK UP FOR PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


In Progressive Education 


ROGRESSIVE education, like 
every other activity that impinges on 
the public, is dependent for its main- 
tenance and growth on public un- 
derstanding and support. And in our 
world of conflicting ideas and ob- 
jectives, public acceptance does not 
necessarily depend on virtue. Pro- 
gressive education’s onward march, 
then, depends on effective relations 
with the public. 

What are the public-relations 
problems of progressive education? 
To find out, we wrote to the heads 
of leading progressive education 
systems, both public and private, 
throughout the country. The replies 
indicate specific problems with (1) 
the public, (2) the parents, (3) 
your teachers, (4) the pupils, and 
(5) other educators. 

The first problem, agreed on by 
all, is lack of understanding by the 
public of the objectives of progres- 
sive education. Misunderstanding 
and ignorance is the common public 
attitude. In part this is a problem 
faced by any institution that works 
with and for the public. It has to 
deal with the cultural lag, the re- 
sistance to change, stereotyped think- 
ing. But the problem of the pro- 
gressive educator is complicated by 
the fact that progressive education 
has other than academic values and 
there is difficulty in demonstrating 
evidence of achievement. A great 
many of the letters we received ex- 


pressed in one way or another what 
one educator put in the sentence: 
“The most difficult problem in pro- 
gressive education is evaluating the 
progress.” 

Teachers were regarded as an- 
other vital problem in progressive- 
education public relations. One 
New England superintendent said: 
“Frequently the deadliest opposition 
to progressive education is within 
the ranks of the teachers. Many of 
them prefer the status quo. They 
make it their business to ridicule the 
work of progressive schools.” An- 
other points out that teachers “had 
their training under the traditional 
licking-and-learning philosophy, so 
it is hard for them to understand 
the new concepts of child growth 
and development.” Another pro- 
gressive education leader says that 
some college educators consider pro- 
gressive schools “misguided in their 
operation and intent.” 

A problem that was the concern 
of some correspondents was that 
pupils were not really informed 
concerning the program they were 
undergoing. Where pupils are well 
informed, they represent one of the 
best agencies for good public rela- 
tions. 

Many letters mention the prob- 
lem of finance—the difficulty in se- 
curing modern educational facili- 
ties, adequate salary schedules, and 
the like. The last problem indicated 
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by the letters we received was that 
of the schools themselves, which 
lack facilities for answering criti- 
cism, for proper publicity, for effec- 
tive public relations. 

In a great many cases progressive 
educators have found solutions for 
these problems and are handling 
them very effectively. Following 
are some of the methods for edu- 
cating the general public used by 
alert educators: Newsworthy school 
activities, information about admin- 
istrative and educational changes, 
are written up and supplied to the 
newspapers. Bulletins and statistical 
reports are published and sent to 
mailing lists. Staff members are en- 
couraged to write for national 
magazines. Arrangements are made 
with commercial broadcasters for 
programs presenting the work of 
the schools; some schools have 
their own radio stations with daily 
programs. Staff members of the 
schools belong to civic organiza- 
tions and take leadership in com- 
munity activities. Speakers’ bureaus 
are established, which supply speak- 
ers—teachers and pupils—to civic 
and social groups. The Parent- 
Teacher Association and the adult 
night-school program can both be 
made big factors in interpreting the 
schools to the community. One 
school system writes an annual letter 
to every parent. 

There are innumerable techniques 
for developing parent understand- 
ing. Visits to classrooms by parents; 
programs of music, dramatics, ex- 
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hibits of work, etc. ; systematic visits 
to homes by teachers; public forums ; 
joint discussion of problems with 
parents who are invited to faculty 
meetings; preschool conferences of 
parents, teachers, and other cooper- 
ating agencies. 

One educator who invites in any 
and everyone who has something to 
contribute to the life of the school, 
stresses the importance of making 
the parents part of the educational 
program. As a sample, he said: 
“One of our most important farmers 
who was quite critical of our pro- 
gram changed his attitude complete- 
ly after spending a day as host to a 
group of students on his farm dem- 


onstrating soil-conservation prac- 
tices.” 
Our correspondence discloses 


that a number of progressive school 
systems have developed extensive 
and highly successful plans for 
drawing large numbers of parents 
into active participation in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

In connection with the teacher 
problem, the letters describe several 
programs of in-service training based 
on cooperative effort. Teacher-train- 
ing institutions should have more 
acquaintance with trends in public 
education so that re-education of 
teachers will not be necessary. 

As to the changes to be made by 
the schools themselves, several cor- 
respondents brought out the fact 
that progressive schools should avoid 
labeling themselves. One says: 
“Any label in itself presents a target 
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for gratuitous sniping and we have 
no wish to sell out to any stereo- 
type.” Another expressed a com- 
parable thought: “I believe the most 
important effort we can make is 
toward divorcing the modernization 
of education from any specific sys- 
tem or particular method.” 

Reviewing this correspondence 
with progressive educators, what 
are my reactions? 

It is my reasoned conclusion that 
your statement of your public-rela- 
tions problems is sound, and the 
solutions that some of you have 
found are equally sound. But I find 
that in many cases there is a lack of 
objectivity in your approach. Public 
relations today, in this highly com- 
petitive world, cannot be based on 
unplanned thinking or catch-as- 
catch-can doing. There should be a 
planned approach: 

First, set for yourself your goals 
in your community. Set them in 
the most graphic and specific way 
you know. Exactly what, in your 
mind, can progressive education 
achieve in your community? How 
long will it take you to achieve these 
goals? What is it that you really 
want to stand for in your com- 
munity? Just what attitude do you 
think the public should take toward 
you and progressive education? 
What attitude should parents have? 
Teachers? Other educators? What 
standing should the schools have? 

These are not easy things to de- 
cide for yourselves, but the decision 
needs to be made. 


Second, after you have decided 
on your objectives, the next step is 
to study the attitudes of your com- 
munity toward you to see whether 
these goals are really attainable or 
whether they represent merely wish- 
ful thinking. Can you actually reach 
the goals you aspire to with the men 
and material and money you have 
available? 

To find out the attitudes of your 
community you will have to make 
an engineer's study. Here are some 
of the questions you need to have 
answered, though you need not ask 
them of everybody in your com- 
munity; you can use the sampling 
method of testing public opinion: 

What is the present attitude of 
the public toward what you are do- 
ing? What is their attitude toward 
your goals? Why is that attitude 
whatever it is? What are the mo- 
tives that impel people to think 
about you as they do? How can you 
overcome unfavorable attitudes? 
How can you translate passive atti- 
tudes into active support? What 
symbols, words, pictures, actions will 
convey what you really are to the 
public you really want? Who, in 
your community, are your friends, 
your enemies, and who are on the 
fence? 

After you have made such a 
survey and studied and interpreted 
its meaning you can carry forward 
the planning of your public-relations 
program. In Speak Up for Democ- 
racy 1 have tried to outline such a 
program for strengthening our faith 
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in democracy. The same principles 
apply to progressive education. 
Public-relations activities today 
are two-way activities. They do not 
depend alone on attempts to modify 
public thinking. They consist also 
of a modification of your own atti- 
tudes and actions to conform to 
what you know to be the public's 
desires and attitudes. In planning a 
program, it is important, then, to 
realize that public relations are re- 
ciprocal between the school and all 
of those elements in the community 
opinion on which it is dependent. 
Your correspondence with me in- 


dicates that many of you are not 
only completely aware of your 
public-relations problem but have 
solved it effectively. It appears to 
me that the existing situation calls 
merely for a greater recognition, on 
your part, of the engineering ap- 
proach and the objective use of the 
techniques and methods available. 
Acting upon this recognition will 
enable the progressive-education 
movement to integrate itself rapidly 
into the democratic pattern of which 
it is a part and to which it has al- 
ready made such vital and sound 
contributions. 











lations counselor. Reported from Progressive Edu- 


Edward L. Bernays is the well-known public-re- 
cation, XVIII (February, 1941), 111-23. 
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WiLuis A. SUTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia: “You may think they are radical sometimes, but if 
you really want to see democracy in this country, go into 
the average high school of the nation. The boy from across 
the railroad tracks has a chance to be president of the stu- 
dent body. In one girls’ high school in my city where there 
are gitls of culture and refinement and homes of wealth, 
the two principal student officers this year came out of the 
lowest economic strata in Atlanta. But youth recognizes that 
these boys and girls have something in themselves. They 
know that the clothes they wear, the wealth they possess, 
and the standing of their families are not necessarily the 
criteria. If the average superintendent would take as much 
time to think about how he can guide the character of the 
youth of his school as he devotes to the finances, we would 
not have to deal with finances at all in another generation.” 
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OUR MENTALLY UNBALANCED TEACHERS 


Emit ALTMAN 


In the American Mercury 


ar has been estimated that there 
are 1500 mentally and emotionally 
unbalanced teachers in New York 
City. In my opinion, based on two 
decades of investigation, that figure 
is too conservative. There are prob- 
ably close to 4500 New York teach- 
ers in need of psychiatric treatment. 
Not all are ready for asylums; but 
all are dangerously unsuitable in- 
structors and should be removed. 

And let it not be thought that 
New York City is unique. The 
problem is national in scope. In the 
Regent’s Inquiry Report, Professor 
C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale dis- 
closed that a study of the adjustment 
problems of 100 teachers showed 
only 19 percent to be well adjusted, 
33 percent definitely maladjusted, 
and 12 percent in need of psychi- 
atric attention. 

When I was appointed alienist for 
the New York City school system 
in 1919 I was naive enough to be- 
lieve that if a teacher were mental- 
ly and emotionally unfit she would 
be removed. Little did I know of 
the fierce teacher-loyalties that ex- 
isted or of the obstacles that would 
be thrown in the way of anyone 
who tried to retire mental wrecks, 
even on a pension. It soon became 
apparent that we had more unfit 
teachers in the system than anyone 
had probably ever imagined. Case 
after case was duly recorded in the 
bureau’s medical reports. But noth- 


ing happened ; the teachers remained 
at their posts. I found myself up 
against a blank wall. School officials 
began to call me an alarmist. But 
the lid blew off in fine style in 1934 
when the newspapers published the 
story that there were 1500 mentally 
unfit teachers in the system. 

From that time on the medical 
division was on the spot. Every 
teacher organization—there are 
nearly 100 in New York City— 
maintained that no such condition 
existed. A steady, unrelenting cam- 
paign began for my scalp, a drive 
that ended only a few months ago 
when I quieted the clamor by step- 
ping out of the picture. 

Yet in my office today, from cases 
I handled personally, are the rec- 
otds of 1300 mentally ill teachers, 
still in the schools though reported 
years ago. Close to 500 others have 
retired, either voluntarily or by re- 
quest, in the past two years. Despite 
this mass of evidence, the Joint Com- 
mittee of Teachers’ Organizations 
fanatically insists that the problem 
of unstable teachers has been ex- 
aggerated. 

Why not look at the record? 
About five years ago, at the request 
of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, a psychiatrist for 
the Carnegie Foundation, examined 
in detail the records in my office. 
Her report upheld every statement 
on the subject of unbalanced teach- 
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ers I have ever made. These records 
are still available. 

Examples of mentally unfit teach- 
ers can be cited by the hour. One 
teacher told her pupils that every- 
thing in the classroom was charged 
with electricity and that if they 
misbehaved she could pull a switch 
and kill them all. She varied her 
theme of destruction with tales of 
poison gas, or told her pupils that 
the floors were moving up toward 
the ceiling and would crush them. 
She frightened some of her pupils 
into acute illness. I recommended 
this woman’s retirement 15 years 
ago; she went only last year. 

One middle-aged teacher accused 
the janitor of sending up ether 
fumes through the radiator. When 
I visited the school I found her 
wearing a winter overcoat, although 
the room was warm. When I 
questioned her, she whispered 
hoarsely, as though afraid of being 
overheard: “Don’t you see how cold 
it is here? In winter the janitor 
sends up cold weather to freeze me 
to death; in summer he sends hot 
weather to broil me alive. Now he 
wants to poison me. Smell the 
ether?” 

When I observed that the air 
smelled fresh to me, and that the 
room temperature was 70, she re- 
plied: “Oh, no, don’t believe it. 
The janitor fakes the temperature; 
it’s really ice cold here.” 

This woman also boasted to her 
pupils that she had met a charming 
young man that summer and was 
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now pregnant. Some of the girls 
smirked; others were horrified. 

For 10 years I tried to get that 
teacher out of the system. She was 
still there when I retired. 

There was the teacher who in- 
sisted on teaching that 2 x 2 equals 
5. Questioned, she demanded: 
“What would you do if people kept 
hammering at your head all the 
time.” Psychiatric examination dis- 
closed that she was hopelessly in- 
sane. She is still teaching. 

One teacher actually commuted 
back and forth from an institution. 
She was committed seven times in 
six years, each time returning to 
the schools after her “vacation.” 

Such teachers are not playing with 
dolls, but with growing, plastic 
minds. The harm they do is in- 
calculable, quite apart from the occa- 
sional psychopath who runs amuck 
and endangers the actual physical 
security of her pupils. 

Why can’t we get such teachers 
out? For one thing, tenure compli- 
cates the rules for dismissal. In 
New York City the teacher must 
first be reported to the medical 
bureau by her principal or super- 
visor; only then can we order her 
to appear for medical examination. 
Hundreds of unstable teachers are 
never reported, because of mistaken 
loyalty or compassion on the super- 
visor’s part. After the medical staff 
is convinced that a teacher should 
be retired the Board of Superinten- 
dents passes on the case. If it does 
not agree with the medical findings 
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the teacher is sent back to the class- 
room! Or it may recommend that 
the Board of Education act on re- 
tirement. If the latter approves, the 
teacher’s name is sent to the Retire- 
ment Board. 

Frequently the Retirement Board 
has flatly rejected the recommen- 
dation of the school officials. Seem- 
ingly, it places more emphasis on 
the sanctity of the $170,000,000 
pension fund than on the welfare 
of children. 

The retirement of any teacher in- 
volves a tremendous battle. Even 
if retired a teacher may apply almost 
at once for reinstatement, and be 
back in the classroom in a few 
months. One teacher, a mental case, 
came to school drunk each morn- 
ing for ten years. She often beat up 
pupils and had been suspended sev- 
eral times for violence. Yet the re- 
tirement system restored her to duty 
after she had been forced out. 

The Retirement Board is the 
principal reason why New York City 
classrooms are cluttered with in- 
competent and dangerous instruc- 
tors. Another reason is the mis- 
guided loyalty of principals toward 
their teachers; they find it easier to 
wink at irregularities or shunt the 
problem elsewhere by transferring 
the teacher to another school. 

Finally, there is the uncoopera- 


tive attitude of the teachers them- 
selves, who resent any attempt to 
clean house. Teacher organizations 
refuse to recognize that such a thing 
as an unfit teacher exists. 

The majority of teachers in New 
York City are above the average in 
competence and sympathetic under- 
standing of childhood. The follow- 
ing principles would go far toward 
eliminating the mentally unbalanced 
minority from the classroom: 

1. Compulsory retirement at age 
60, instead of age 70.—And no 
teacher over 45 should teach in the 
first three grades. 

2. Principle of votation—You 
can hardly expect a principal who 
has been friendly with a teacher for 
25 years to recognize or report her 
idiosyncracies. 

3. Periodic health examinations. 

4. Benevolent association for 
teachers —The medical division has 
traced many serious illnesses to in- 
volvement with loan sharks. Finan- 
cial stress will wear anyone down. 

5. A more strict probationary 
period.—At present 99 percent of 
all probationary teachers receive per- 
manent licenses. Yet this is the 
most efficient and the most humane 
time to weed out undesirable teach- 
ets. The probationary period should 
be more stringent, more scientific, 
and more objective. 


Emil Altman, M.D., is Retired Chief Medical Ex- 

aminer, New York City School System. Reported 

from the American Mercury, LII (April, 1941), 
391-401. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL-TRAINED MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHER? 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


In the Modern Language Journal 


y= forming of the teacher is 
the key to the success of any edu- 
cational program. A poor teacher 
will impart little to his pupils in 
spite of the best possible program; 
while a superior teacher will tran- 
scend a poor subject or a faulty or- 
ganization, and with a method all 
his own will compel the intellectual 
development of his pupils. 

Most of all this is true in the 
cultural subjects, which depend in 
large part on the teacher for the 
profit that is derived from them. 
The so-called utilitarian subjects 
interest the pupil and are popular 
because of the immediate profit in 
view. The objective is tangible and 
will be sought in spite of poor 
teaching. Who ever heard a young- 
ster say that carpentry or cooking 
was not worth taking because the 
teacher was not interesting. But the 
modern languages have suffered 
greatly from that very criticism. It 
even seemed to get official sanction 
from the Modern Language Study 
—modern language has not always 
lived up to its claims, largely be- 
cause of inefficient teaching; we 
should therefore attempt less. 

What a defeatist doctrine! Of 
course the modern languages will 
have to fight for their place in the 
curriculum. They should, like every 
other subject. If we fail to deliver, 
out we go. That is the situation 
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that will keep us on our toes. In 
fact, the difficulties of the past few 
years have had a distinct tendency 
to make us more wideawake and 
efficient. 

While we can be encouraged by 
the increasing attention which our 
leaders ate giving to teacher train- 
ing, most state requirements in the 
modern languages remain extreme- 
ly lax. They still cling to the in- 
dulgent idea that if a teacher has 
had enough education courses, he 
can teach any subject at all. Even at 
best, a requirement of semester 
hours is inconclusive. Even a Bach- 
elor's degree with a major in a 
modern language is no guarantee 
that the student possesses the skill 
which will make him a successful 
teacher. 

But the fact that much modern 
language teaching is inefficient is 
not always the teacher's fault. In 
the first place, the training of a 
modern language teacher takes time 
and money—more than for most 
other subjects. A complete language 
habit takes a long time to build, 
and the utmost concentration. 
Teachers of science, history, or eco- 
nomics frequently begin their sub- 
ject in the first, or even the second, 
year of college. But very few stu- 
dents who begin French in college 
make successful majors or teachers. 
The school training of a language 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL-TRAINED TEACHER? 


teacher usually represents a mini- 
mum of seven years invested. If 
foreign travel is added—and it has 
become practically a requirement— 
it is evident that he has a right to 
be considered a specialist. 

The salaries offered language 
teachers are usually inadequate to 
permit or justify his specialization. 
And finally, our specialists too often 
lack the proper material equipment. 
How many of us have not even a 
designated classroom that we can 
call our own? Yet the public has a 
right to expect that the language 
teacher will be an expert; and the 
expert has the right to be treated as 
such. 

What is the ideal program for 
training this specialist? We all 
know the purely mechanical pro- 
gram. With a background of high- 
school preparation, the usual stu- 
dent majors in the foreign language 
and receives his A.B. with 30-36 
hours in his major subject and 
12-15 hours in one or two minors 
related to his major. After a year or 
two of teaching, he begins work on 
his Master's degree in extension 
and summer courses, and finishes 
as soon as he can, because an A.M. 
is being more and more required 
for advancement. 

Such is the mechanical outline 
of a teacher's training. As a defini- 
tion of a well-trained teacher, it is 
an absurdity. The formal academic 
training of a teacher is only the 
beginning. What the teacher does to 
himself makes the difference be- 


tween success and failure. The be- 
ginning, of course, must be ade- 
quate; but a teacher’s preparation 
is never ended. I am pleading for 
live teachers who continue to grow; 
who count any day lost unless they 
have learned something more about 
their subject. Such a teacher, with 
his formal training behind him, and 
with no thought of credit or de- 
grees, works unceasingly to perfect 
his mastery of his field and to en- 
rich his presentation of it. I heartily 
agree with the new impetus toward 
in-service teacher training, but in 
the larger sense this is an individual 
and personal problem for each 
teacher. 

What are the essentials for mas- 
tery of a foreign language? 

The first is a correct pronuncia- 
tion. Let us assume that college 
study has given us a good knowl- 
edge of the elements of pronun- 
ciation, considerable drill in the 
correct formation of sounds, and 
that further graduate study has 
taught us the scientific basis of 
phonetics and the structure of the 
vocal organs. 

Still, we confess that this is not 
enough. Our pronunciation is la- 
bored and unnatural, the result of 
conscious effort. We make bad 
errors when we are not thinking 
about it. We know that perfect 
pronunciation must be habitual and 
natural. And we know that classes 
learn for the most part by uncon- 
scious imitation; and that they 
imitate everything they hear. 
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So we conclude that we need a 
generous dose of the same medicine 
we prescribe for our pupils—drill. 
How many of us practice reading 
French aloud at home as part of our 
daily preparation? A pianist prac- 
tices eight hours a day to achieve 
habitual perfection. We know how 
to pronounce our foreign language 
correctly, but we do not, at least 
all the time. We need more prac- 
tice. When we plan a dictation for 
class, we should read the passage 
aloud, at home, 25 times. The best 
of it is that such drill requires no 
apparatus and brings surprising 
results. Try it. 

Next we shall decide that our 
intonation is still undeniably Amer- 
ican. Let us invest $2 in phono- 
graph recordings of simple French 
prose. Then we get down to work. 
We proceed to memorize a passage 
and repeat it hundreds of times, 
until the intonation patterns are 
inseparably attached to the text, in 
our memory and in our muscular 
habit. Then we go to one of the 
institutions, academic or commer- 
cial, that has recording equipment 
—they are everywhere. We make 
the recording and take it back home 
to listen. Then we knuckle down to 
work at it again. There is no royal 
road to perfect pronunciation; no 
courses at any school can help us 
much. We have to do it for our- 
selves, and we can if we will. 

Above all, we teachers must be 
“‘pronunciation-conscious.” Careless- 
ness is the great danger. 
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Closely related to pronuncia- 
tion is the second essential on my 
list for language teachers—oral 
facility. Whether or not we stress 
oral facility for our pupils, fluency 
and correctness in speaking the 
foreign tongue are definite “musts” 
for the teacher. Lack of facility 
may be diagnosed as primarily lack 
of confidence, caused by lack of 
practice; an inhibition, due to lack 
of habitual speech patterns, fre- 
quently complicated by a lack of 
vocabulary. I can suggest three dif- 
ferent remedies, all useful, and 
which almost guarantee a aure if 
taken together, faithfully and long 
enough. 

First, read aloud, every day for 
half an hour, from some modern 
play in rather easy prose dialogue. 
Act out the parts, make the ges- 
tures, and read it over and over 
until the speech patterns are com- 
pletely familiar and spring to 
your tongue under similar circum- 
stances. 

Second, teach your classes a part 
of every lesson by the oral method. 
This takes determination and a 
great deal of advance preparation. 
It will be hard on the class for 
awhile, and harder still on you; but 
it will be good for the class, and 
better still for you. You will gain 
confidence, because you know that 
at least you are better than the 
class; and there is no better way to 
learn anything than to teach it. 

Third, form a conversation group. 
If you can’t do any better, arrange 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL-TRAINED TEACHER? 


to meet another language teacher 
once a week. Vary your conversa- 
tion by reading to each other. 

The next essential on my list is 
mastery of the grammar and syn- 
tax of the language we teach. Yes, 
our high-school and college teach- 
ers have given us good training. We 
watch agreements with a hawk-eye. 
Irregular verbs no longer bother 
us. Yes, we are rather good, but 
we have just begun. We still think 
in English and translate into French. 
When we write a paragraph of 
French, no matter how grammat- 
ically correct, we know that it 
doesn’t sound French. We don't 
care especially about literary style, 
but we wish we could get the 
“feel” of the language. Worse yet 
is the fact that whole sections of the 
syntax are mysteries to us. We 
teach our pupils rules about ad- 
jectives which follow the noun; and 
find these same adjectives preceding 
as often as following. We can’t 
break our habit of using the English 
stress accent to emphasize a word 
in a sentence, though we know the 
French don’t do it that way. These 
are not the “fine points” of the 
language—they are fundamentals of 
the language. 

What can the teacher do? First 
of all, become familiar with some 
of the good manuals of advanced 
composition. These are filled with 
examples of typical French expres- 
sion, grouped in convenient form. 
When we have partially memorized 
hundreds of these turns of speech, 


we should read carefully the best 
French stylists—Flaubert, Maupas- 
sant, Anatole France, Gide, Sten- 
dahl. We seek to recognize in 
their prose the examples we have 
learned, and a new light begins to 
flow into our dogmatic, ultra-sim- 
plified notions, of mood, tense, 
word order, and agreement. 

Essential number four for the 
teacher—vocabulary. Here especial- 
ly we feel our weakness. What a lot 
of words there are in a foreign lan- 
guage! Reading is the most fertile 
source of growth—modern books, 
prose that interests us and is not 
a chore to read. 

Next I suggest the systematic 
study of etymology. Even one’s 
high-school Latin, now very rusty, 
is sufficient basis for an eye-open- 
ing exploration of the origins of 
words, the interrelation of lan- 
guages, and the fascinating echoes 
of the phases of civilization through 
which language has passed. 

But the best way of all to increase 
vocabulary is to note on a sheet of 
paper, every day, three new words 
that occur in our daily life and 
which fill a need in our everyday 
expression. These constantly pre- 
sent themselves—names of ordi- 
nary concepts and things—‘‘How do 
you say wrist-watch, swimming 
pool, zipper; how do you say em- 
phasis, opportunities, etc.?” Use the 
new words at every opportunity for 
a week, until you are thoroughly 
familiar with them. Do you realize 
that this method will add a thou- 
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sand words a year to your vocab- 
ulary, bringing with it a corres- 
ponding increase in fluency and 
confidence? 

My fifth essential for the ideal 
teacher is a thorough knowledge of 
the foreign civilization. This will 
include acquaintance with the coun- 
try itself, with its history, and above 
all with its literature. I do not mean 
that we shall slave over lists of 
authors and titles of books and 
dates. Who cares? If we need to 
know them we can look them up. 
But we need desperately to know 
and understand the foreign litera- 
ture as an expression of, and the 
key to, the growth and meaning of 
the foreign civilization. 

Above all else we must remember 
to keep our teaching of the foreign 
civilization modern; i.e., correlated 
to our own century and to the in- 
terests of American youth. Infinite 
harm has been done to our subject 
by the constant emphasis on the 
medieval and the picturesque. I 
dare say that more people have 
formed a favorable opinion of 
modern France and the spirit of its 
youth from the English translation 
of Saint-Exupéry’s Wind, Sand, and 


Stars, than from the efforts of hun- 
dreds of French teachers. 

The final essential on my list is 
the most intangible—the thing 
called personality. For let us not 
be misled; knowledge of French 
does not make a French teacher. 
Any Paris urchin knows more 
French than I do. I must be able to 
do something for my class that he 
cannot do. Nor can I depend on 
the language to supply the stimu- 
lus. Let us frankly admit that 
language itself—grammar and vo- 
cabulary—for its own sake is not 
especially interesting to our pupils. 
If a language class is interesting it 
is because the teacher is interesting. 

Modern languages are not an end 
in themselves. They are a tool—to 
sharpen our thinking, enrich our 
understanding. Our own culture has 
its roots in European civilization. It 
is our task to interpret that civil- 
ization and to transmit it. We have 
a serious mission. For many, many 
children, if they ever get an idea of 
the meaning of culture, not as 
twentieth-century gadgets, but as a 
seasoned maturity of mind and 
spirit, it will be through our lan- 
guage class. 


Stephen A. Freeman is a member of the faculty of 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, 


Vermont. Re- 


ported from the Modern Language Journal, XXV 
(January, 1941), 293-305. 
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SEX EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


CAROLINE B. ZACHRY 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


‘an of us who are concerned 
with the sex education of the ado- 
lescent would be happy if we could 
assume that he had been taught 
the facts of sex from his earliest 
childhood. The facts of sex are few, 
and for the little child are not high- 
ly charged emotionally. However, 
even if these facts are accurately ex- 
plained before the adolescent be- 
comes too involved with his own 
emotions, this preparation in itself 
will not help him to face his feel- 
ings about sex, which mount rapidly 
after puberty. In other words, sex 
facts are helpful, but they are far 
from constituting adequate sex edu- 
cation. 

Adequate sex education involves 
first of all a good relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil. By the 
time the child has reached adoles- 
cence, we can assume that he is 
somehow involved emotionally with 
sex. His sex education therefore 
cannot be undertaken by a stranger. 
The teacher should be one who has 
had a close and free association with 
the youngster over a reasonable 
period of time. 

One generalization we can make 
is that sex should never be taught 
as a subject by itself. It is a part 
of the rest of life and should be ap- 
proached in the curriculum through 
ordinary situations in which sex 
questions naturally arise. It cannot 
be assumed, moreover, that even 


the simplest facts of sex have been 
clearly understood at any time in 
childhood, once and for all. These 
simple facts must be repeated at fre- 
quent intervals in new connections 
and in varying degrees of complexi- 
ty. Because sex is highly charged 
with emotion for the adult we as- 
sume that the details of sex make as 
much impression on the child as 
they do on us, and that therefore he 
will always remember them. But 
the fact that a child has had repro- 
duction explained to him in ele- 
mentary fashion in the fifth grade 
does not mean that he can dispense 
with a more scientific presentation 
of the same facts in his high-school 
biology course. 

Teachers should be sensitive to the 
difference between fifth-grade ex- 
perience, junior-high experience, 
and high-school experience. Many 
fifth graders accept the facts as sim- 
ply and unemotionally as they accept 
the facts of geography or astronomy. 
Frequently they fail to relate what 
they learn about animal reproduc- 
tion to human reproduction. It is 
essential that we make that applica- 
tion for them. The junior-high- 
school student considers these facts 
with curiosity tinged with embar- 
rassment. He does not consciously 
relate much of what he gets to him- 
self, but because of his greater social 
experience he is much more likely 
than a little child to tie up this in- 
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struction with cultural taboos. The 
senior-high-school student, on the 
other hand, frequently relates what 
he is learning to himself in a very 
personal way. He is concerned with 
how his own body works, how well 
he is developing, and how attractive 
he is becoming to the opposite sex. 
Sometimes this concern becomes 
thoroughly conscious to the adoles- 
cent, but at other times it is un- 
conscious and its expression is in- 
direct. 

Facts are relatively simple; atti- 
tudes are complex. And attitudes 
toward sex involve attitudes toward 
the whole of human relations. They 
therefore cannot be confined to one 
aspect of the curriculum. Sex edu- 
cation is not the job of the biology 
or physiology teacher alone. It is 
the job of the whole curriculum. 

Sex education includes helping 
the adolescent with his attitude to- 
ward his own body. The fear of the 
adolescent that his own sex devel- 
opment is not normal, that he will 
not be physically attractive to the 
opposite sex, is so universal that we 
should regard it as a normal fear. 

By making clear—through sta- 
tistics and graphs—the great normal 
variation in human development 
and growth we give the adolescent 
a chance to realize that other people 
are concerned with the same prob- 
lems about the developing body that 
concern him. There are also objec- 
tive facts which can help him under- 
stand growth and development at 
this period. But this objectivity, 
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while important in reassuring him, 
is not enough. He needs personal 
contact with the school doctor who 
will discuss with him the pupil’s 
physical defects, height, weight, and 
pubic changes. The adolescent’s 
questions should then be reported 
by the doctor to the physiology or 
biology teacher and together they 
should decide what aspects of the 
questions should become a part of 
the curriculum for the whole group. 
There is a place in the curriculum, 
too, where the selfconscious adoles- 
cent may be helped to be more at- 
tractive in dress and bearing. 

The further we get from the 
physical facts of sex, the more com- 
plex and difficult the job of sex edu- 
cation becomes. The adolescent not 
only has to adjust to the changes in 
his body, but to the role which is 
played by his sex in our society. He 
is more or less consciously concerned 
with the question of what is expec- 
ted of him—by adults, and by 
contemporaries of his own and the 
opposite sex. 

For adequate adjustment to sex 
it is essential that the youth accept 
the appropriate sex role, with both 
its assets and its liabilities. This is 
not as simple as it sounds. Biologic- 
ally as well as emotionally the sexes 
have great similarities as well as 
differences. And social and eco- 
nomic change have brought about 
a shift in their respective functions. 
The roles of the sexes are no longer 
as sharply marked off as they once 
were. In learning to accept himself 
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as a member of his own sex the ado- 
lescent needs the opportunity to 
identify himself with older members 
of his own sex who have accepted 
their roles and are handling their 
lives adequately. The teacher may 
often fulfill this function. Through 
admiration of a man teacher a boy 
may rapidly assume masculine char- 
acteristics. Girls often speedily take 
on the manners and behavior of 
women teachers they admire. Fre- 
quently the whole adjustment may 
take place in these subtle ways rather 
than through any explicit discussion. 

The curriculum can offer the ado- 
lescent genuine aid in understand- 
ing sex. roles through literature, the 
sciences, and the social sciences. 
But he also should be given an op- 
portunity to discuss his own prob- 
lems in relation to his role with 
some understanding adult. Sex ad- 
justment is always greatly influenced 
by the adolescent's attitude—often 
a conflicting one—toward the par- 
ent of the same sex. And he has 
varied feelings of affection, admira- 
tion, and resentment toward the 
parent of the opposite sex which 
color his attitude toward adults and 
contemporaries of the opposite sex. 

In the early romantic period of 
adolescence the youth often has a 
picture of a mate which is entirely 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


out of focus with life. Young peo- 
ple must be helped to base their con- 
cept of marriage on a more realistic 
picture of heterosexual relations. We 
also have to keep in mind that his 
idea of marriage is largely colored 
by the marriage he knows best— 
that of his parents. One of our ob- 
ligations is to help him gain a sense 
of proportion in relating the family 
life he has known to what may be 
ahead of him. 

Obviously, not all teachers are 
equally well equipped to deal with 
intimate personal problems, to pre- 
sent the aspects of sex equally well 
from various subject-matter fields, 
to form friendships with youngsters 
which may lead to adequate personal 
guidance, or to plan the school’s 
social life in a way that will bring 
the attractive and socially easy ado- 
lescent into satisfactory personal re- 
lationships with the awkward and 
shy adolescent. All teachers cannot 
be expected to function in all these 
areas. But it is hard for me to be- 
lieve that a teacher who cannot 
function in any of them is a very 
good person to be teaching in a 
high school. In selecting teachers 
for any field we should consider 
whether their own social relation- 
ships are good and their own atti- 
tude toward sex is a healthy one. 


Caroline B. Zachry is Director of the Institute for 

the Study of Personality Development of the Pro- 

gressive Education Association. Reported from the 

Harvard Educational Review, XI (January, 1941), 
68-75. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO BREAK THE LOCKSTEP 


RUTH R. Cooper 


In the West Virginia School Journal 


r= success of an experimental 
school begins with sound planning. 
This may include subtraction of 
useless elements, the addition of 
more useful ones, alterations, corre- 
lations, and revisions as increased 
experience dictates. An experi- 
mental school without a sincere ob- 
jective and an honest enjoyment of 
the search for better methods re- 
mains only a chaotic rationalization 
of its own existence. 

For years the schools have been 
moulding pupils to the pattern with- 
out a single variation from the 
standard. Has this lockstep method 
of education prepared youth to find 
a place in a mad, modern, stream- 
lined world? Or have our schools 
marked time while the rest of the 
world moved swiftly ahead? 

Dawes Hill School, a one-room 
school in Cabin Creek District, 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, is 
attempting to break this lockstep in 
order to fit the education of the 
child to his needs. The 23 pupils 
in grades one to six are fortunate in 
having attractive surroundings. The 
building is on the crest of a moun- 
tain among tall pines and oaks. The 
one-acre playground is bordered 
along the front with flowers and a 
line of white poplars follows the 
cement walk—all the work of the 
children. A substantial locust fence 
encloses the plot. In the rear is a 
vegetable garden. 
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The interior of the building is 
even more attractive than the out- 
side. The ceiling is white with pale 
green walls and darker wainscoting. 
White built-in shelves hold books 
and dishes. Vermilion reading ta- 
bles and chairs and heavily loaded 
magazine racks furnish the reading 
corner. Two heatrolas furnish heat. 
There is a cloakroom, with space 
for storing heavy supplies. There is 
a drinking fountain and wash basin, 
as well as a linoleum-covered table 
and a gas plate for preparing 
lunches. 

The session at Dawes School be- 
gins at 8:30 with the flag salute, 
given on the school grounds. The 
children then walk, not march, into 
the building and seat themselves. A 
song, chosen for the current unit of 
work, is sung, a story related by one 
of the group; then follows a scrip- 
ture reading and the Lord’s Prayer. 

A planning period follows. It 
might, for example, outline an im- 
aginary trip for a unit on transpor- 
tation, making plans for simple re- 
search, construction, and art work. 
Practical arithmetic problems aris- 
ing are solved by the group and a 
close check on correct English usage 
is made during discussion. 

For this unit, children were di- 
vided into three groups, each group 
contributing its share as the unit 
progressed. Stories, pictures, vo- 
cabulary drills, letters, poems, charts, 
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diaries, group stories, dramatiza- 
tions, problem solving, drill in 
arithmetic and English were all a 
part of it. Newspaper clipping fol- 
lowed the regular reading of the 
daily paper which was delivered at 
the school each morning. 

Learning to use encyclopedias and 
reference books was only a part of 
the library habits taught. In art 
work the child learned the color 
combinations suitable for his clothes 
and how to plan a wardrobe from 
suggestions in the fashion maga- 
zines. We borrowed a telephone 
and every child learned to dial num- 
bers correctly and how to make local 
and long-distance calls. The chil- 
dren of group A learned to use tele- 
graph forms and to fill in blank 
checks properly. 

Official application blanks for em- 
ployment were secured from impor- 
tant local industries and the upper 
group made facsimiles for their 
own use. We secured plans for 
budgeting incomes. The child kept 
his account with paper money, wrote 
checks on real blanks, purchased his 
clothes, food, books, and entertain- 
ment, and calculated other expenses 
and savings. 

A most worthwhile part of the 
program at Dawes Hill is the hot 


lunch served daily by the teacher and 
children. Lunch usually consists of 
a hot dish, a drink, and salad or 
dessert. The food cooks as the daily 
program moves along. All the chil- 
dren learn to prepare, cook, and 
serve food. Each child knows a 
week in advance what his share of 
the supplies is, and brings them 
faithfully. Vegetables, in season, 
come from the school garden. Each 
child has his own napkin, bowl, cup, 
dish, spoon, and fork. A simple 
grace is sung before the meal and 
dessert is not eaten until all are 
ready. After lunch the children ex- 
cuse themselves and prepare for 
toothbrush drill. 

The daily lunch is also used in 
the teaching of polite manners. Real 
linen, candles, a flower centerpiece, 
together with proper silver, china, 
and glass made a crude little work- 
table lovely. Every child has an 
opportunity to lunch at this attrac- 
tive table. 

Because of the difficulty of mea- 
suring qualitative progress by quan- 
titative methods, I hesitate to say 
what these children have learned. 
I find no standardized tests for some 
of the things we tried to accomplish. 
But almost immediate results were 
reflected in their social adjustments. 


Ruth R. Cooper is teacher at the Dawes Hill 

School, Kanawha County, West Virginia. Reported 

from the West Virginia School Journal, LXIX 
(March, 1941), 26-27. 
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DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
PRACTICE 


ARTHUR K. LOoMIs 


In the Elementary School Journal 


y= staff council in Shaker 
Heights was established four years 
ago, its membership including ad- 
ministrators and the officers and 
building representatives of the 
teachers’ association. For the first 
year its function was limited to ad- 
visory action. It was then invited 
to take full responsibility for all 
school policies. The superintendent 
proposed to be bound by the deci- 
sions of the council in establishing 
or changing all policies which the 
board of education leaves in his 
hands and in making recommenda- 
tions to the board. 

After thorough explanation and 
much discussion the plan was ac- 
cepted by a vote of the entire teach- 
ing staff, with one added reserva- 
tion: any decision must be referred 
to the entire staff if the teacher 
members of the council deemed such 
referendum necessary. 

There was no written constitu- 
tion until the third year of the 
council’s existence. At the time we 
became conscious of the problem 
of beginning each year with a new 
group of teacher representatives, 
owing to an established policy of 
rotating membership in the official 
body of the teachers’ association. 
Accordingly, a brief constitution was 
drafted, defining the powers of the 
council and providing that teacher 
representatives should be chosen 
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without regard to membership in 
the representative council of the 
teachers’ association, that they 
should be elected for two-year terms, 
and that half of them should be 
elected each year. Powers of the 
council were clearly defined and 
provision was made for initiative 
and referendum. After debate and 
amendment the proposed constitu- 
tion was submitted to the entire staff 
and was adopted. 

The council included in its mem- 
bership last year more than half the 
professional staff. The 48 mem- 
bers, each of whom has one vote, 
are divided approximately in the 
ratio of two classroom teachers to 
one administrator. Fifteen princi- 
pals, assistant principals, and gen- 
eral administrative officers are 
members ex-officio, as are the nine 
officers and committee chairmen of 
the teachers’ association. Twenty- 
four other members are teachers 
elected for two-year terms. The 
council meets once a month and 
special meetings are sometimes held. 

The council has two standing 
committees. The committee on com- 
mittees is appointed by the super- 
intendent. This committee appoints 
all special committees as they are 
authorized by the council and nomi- 
nates the members of the second 
standing committee—on  rules— 
which is elected by the council. 
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During the four years of its ex- 
istence, the council has dealt with 
70 problems of policy. In 22 cases 
no decision was necessary; the 
forum method was sufficient to clari- 
fy or justify some policy then in 
effect. In the remaining 48 cases, 
26 involved policy recommendations 
to the board of education and 22 
determined matters within the con- 
trol of the staff. 

Of the 70 subjects considered, 
20 related to the curriculum, 11 
involved the budget, 7 related to 
pupils, 6 had to do with defining 
the powers of the council, 4 were 
concerned with publicity, and 4 re- 
lated to the calendar. 

Of the 48 decisions, 4 were made 
in the first year, 10 in the second 
year, 16 in the third year, and 18 
in the fourth year. Only 5 decisions 
were negative, 2 of these being by 
referendum vote of the entire staff. 
One of the latter related to a pro- 
posed change in the merit basis for 
the salary schedule, the other to a 
plan for a summer workshop. Of 
the 43 affirmative decisions, 16 were 
by referendum of the entire staff, 
the others by the council without 
referendum. 

The committee system was used 
in reaching 31 of the 48 decisions. 
In 10 of these a standing com- 
mittee of the teachers’ associations 
on salary and tenure brought in 
recommendations for action. In 21 
cases problems were referred to 
special committees set up for the 
particular job. Eleven special com- 


mittee reports were referred to the 
entire staff. 

Some of the problems required 
extended study and frequent debate 
in the council. Only a third were 
settled at the time of their first con- 
sideration. One problem—that of 
the merit basis for the salary sched- 
ule—was considered 15 times. 
Reports to parents were considered 
at 10 meetings and by a special 
committee. 

Instances of joint action by coun- 
cil, parents, and pupils are rare, but 
they seem to be significant. A joint 
committee of parents and teachers 
devised a new system of reports to 
parents. Further study of this prob- 
lem will probably bring parents, 
pupils, and teachers together in a 
single committee. 

A second example of joint action 
occurred in connection with the pro- 
posal to change from semi-annual 
to annual promotions. The council 
approved the change three years 
ago, but strongly recommended that 
the board of education submit the 
proposal to the community before 
taking action. Accordingly, the par- 
ents were invited to meet in 10 
neighborhood groups to study the 
proposal. Strong minority opposi- 
tion suggested that the change 
would be unwise at that time. The 
question was reopened last year and 
as a result one school has made the 
transition to annual promotions. In 
other schools, the change will be 
made gradually. 

A third example of joint action 
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is provided by the curriculum con- 
ferences in which more than 200 
parents and pupils joined teachers 
in small group conferences. 

Our experience suggests the fol- 
lowing as some of the guiding prin- 
ciples in democratic school admin- 
istration: 

1. Improved morale of the staff 
results from their participation in 
decisions affecting salaries, tenure, 
and general conditions of service. 

2. Since policies in effect are 
more easily questioned, adminis- 
tration is more flexible and meets 
new conditions more quickly. Better 
and wiser policies are in effect than 
would be possible without staff co- 
operation. 

3. All persons who will be affec- 
ted by a given policy should share 
directly or through their chosen 
representatives in setting up the 
policy. 

4. The board of education is in 
full control of the school system, 
with its powers precisely defined by 
state laws and regulations. The 
board may make all final decisions 
concerning policy, or it may dele- 
gate the authority to make certain 
decisions. 

5. All policies should be subject 
to revision on the initiative of any 
individual or group concerned. 

6. Democratic administration can 


be efficient only when it provides 
for clear and adequate delegation of 
authority. Executive officers should 
have full authority to carry out the 
responsibilities delegated to them. 

7. All executive acts should be 
subject to review in terms of estab- 
lished policies. 

8. In planning a democratic 
school administration, approval of 
the board of education should be 
secured first. The purpose of the 
plan should then be presented to the 
teachers. 

9. If the staff council is large, 
some form of committee system is 
necessary. Beyond the two com- 
mittees mentioned—those on rules 
and on committees—it is doubtful 
if other standing committees are de- 
sirable. Special committees, ap- 
pointed as needed, are highly effec- 
tive. 

10. The activities of the staff 
council should be fully reported. 
Effective methods for handling ref- 
erendum votes should be developed, 
and provision made for teacher 
initiative. 

11. Gradual development, rather 
than organizing machinery before 
the need appears, makes for perma- 
mence. Careful records are essen- 
tial. They build up a body of 
precedent which is more important 
than a written constitution. 


Arthur K. Loomis is Superintendent of Schools, 

Shaker Heights, Ohio. Reported from the Ele- 

mentary School Journal, XLI, (February, 1941), 
417-22. 
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I AM A DISINHERITED SCHOOLMA’AM 


ANONYMOUS 


In the Kansas Teacher 


—! N our mid-western city school 
system a man who married got a 
raise in salary; a woman got fired. 
So, eight years ago, when I took 
the big step, I saw my status in the 
system drop to that of a substitute. 
For two years straight, even in the 
depression, they had valued me 
enough to give me a raise in salary; 
now they would not keep me as a 
bargain. I was allowed to finish 
the year, but I was given to under- 
stand that I had no rights in the 
matter. Marriage had automatically 
invalidated my contract—the Su- 
preme Court had decided that. The 
economic argument they gave me 
might have appeased me if the sys- 
tem had not retained a teacher with 
an independent income big enough 
to enable her to own a lovely home, 
drive a car to school, and take a 
long ocean voyage every summer. If 
the basis was to be economic, it 
seemed to me that it should be 
economic. 

“Why work at all?” my husband 
asked me. “You've been in school 
all your life. I should think you'd 
like a rest.” 

My friends were equally surprised 
at my desire to go ahead. Evidently 
school teaching to them was some- 
thing one did only from necessity. 
But I had no intention of quitting. 
Back of my four years of teaching 
was a lifetime of hard work and 
several thousand dollars spent in 


preparation for my profession. From 
the financial viewpoint I hadn’t even 
earned back the interest on my in- 
vestment. And I liked to teach. 

That spring I wrote to every 
teachers’ agency I had ever heard of 
and interviewed school boards by 
the dozen. The answer was every- 
where the same: We're not hiring 
married teachers. In despair I 
watched the career I had built so 
carefully, so hopefully, crumble be- 
fore my eyes—and all because I had 
obeyed a normal impulse for love 
and companionship. 

For the next three years I made 
numerous futile attempts for a full- 
time teaching job. In the interval 
I did a little of everything. I con- 
tinued to study dramatics and 
coached a few plays—mostly gratis; 
I gave expression lessons; I typed 
theses for college students and com- 
posed convincing letters of applica- 
tion for job-seeking friends; I made 
out month-end reports for tired 
salesmen and took a job as local 
correspondent for a large newspa- 
per; I did substitute work in the 
high school and local college; I 
wrote a short story and a couple of 
features that sold; I tutored students 
in French, Latin, and German. 
Finally, when we moved to a town 
containing a state college, I got the 
idea of applying for work there and 
taking my Master’s degree. I got 
a job—because there was no other 
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suitable candidate for it, but instead 
of the 40 cents an hour regularly 
paid graduate students I, as a mar- 
ried woman, could get only 25. 
When the chance came to teach an 
overflow class in college composi- 
tion for about the same wage ditch 
diggers receive under WPA I took 
it. I spent so much extra time doing 
a good job to get recognition that I 
automatically lowered my wage to 
the housemaid level. And my recog- 
nition? It came one day when I sat 
hopefully in the soft-carpeted office 
of the president to discuss a teaching 
fellowship for which I had been 
recommended. 

“Don’t think, my dear Mrs. R., 
that we don’t appreciate your worth. 
It’s just that you’re a married wo- 
man.” Holy matrimony, indeed! 

“Do you think,” I asked sweetly, 
“that we will ever become civilized 
enough to let married women do the 
work they really like and are pre- 
pared to do?” 

His answer was just as sweet. “I 
sincerely hope not, my dear. A 
woman’s place is in the home.” 

When I finished my Master’s de- 
gree I wrote to one of the biggest 
teachers’ agencies in the country, 
stating my position frankly. The 
answer was equally frank. If I had 
a husband who could support me, 
I'd better let him. Married women 
were not being hired. The best I 
could hope for was a rural school at 
a low figure. 

But through a lecturer at our col- 
lege I learned that Latin vacancies 
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were going unfilled, and that appli- 
cants were so few that superinten- 
dents were worried about the situa- 
tion. In August I heard of such a 
vacancy and wrote at once. For 
more than a week I had no reply. 
Then the superintendent finally 
phoned, after (I learned later) his 
last possibility had disappeared in 
thin air. “Was I still interested? 
Would I come at once for an inter- 
view?” 

When I arrived, the situation soon 
simmered down to this: Latin teach- 
ers were almost impossible to find. 
I was a Latin teacher. But I was 
married . . . Well, would I mind 
if we went to see members of the 
school board. 

The first showed little interest in 
my credentials, but a great deal in 
my husband. Where was he? What 
did he do? Would there be any 
danger of his getting a job in the 
same town? Would I want to leave 
town week-ends? He finally guessed 
that my husband was far enough 
away so that I might be considered. 

The next man showed more in- 
terest in my schooling and experi- 
ence. He seemed impressed with 
my credentials and my spirits rose 
until he wound up with the flatter- 
ing suggestion: “Well, I guess we 
might as well hire her. It’s getting 
late in the season and we've got to 
have somebody.” 

But the superintendent was still 
unwilling to go ahead. As far as 
he was concerned the job was mine. 
He was sure in his own mind. But 
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—well, he would let me know. The 
salary, if I should be hired—he 
named a shockingly low figure, $100 
less than I knew he had offered an- 
other teacher. If he had to stoop to 
a married woman at least he would 
save money on the deal. 

The low salary and a vacancy 
nearer home prevented me from 
taking further action in this case. 
Again I applied at the superinten- 
dent’s office and again I was sent on 
the weary round of visiting school- 
board members. 

Two of them were not encourag- 
ing. They hadn’t had a married 
teacher in 20 years. But the third 
was inclined to be liberal. Why 
anyone should think a young girl 
or an old maid in a better position 
to help children adjust to the prob- 
lems of life was beyond him. What 
did they know about it? Further- 
more, he’d wager I was a lot more 
serious and interested in civic affairs 
since I'd been married. And that I 
kept more regular hours and was in 
better condition to teach. 

For some time I heard nothing 
from my application. Then the su- 
perintendent phoned. The job had 
been filled—the board had decided 
it was better not to change their cus- 
tom. But an overflow enrolment 
made a part-time teacher necessary. 
He was not sure what I would be 
teaching. 

So for three years I acted as 


flunkey in a system one-third the 
size of the one in which I began. I 
taught French, citizenship, English, 
business English, public speaking, 
and psychology, and filled in for 
economics, history, and agriculture. 
Sometimes one of my two classes 
would be the first thing in the morn- 
ing and the other the last in the 
afternoon. But there was always the 
hope that next year... 

Then this summer we moved to 
another town. With my unfailing 
optimism I was preparing to storm 
the citadel once more. . . this board 
might be more liberal, this town 
might not have precedents. . . 

The trip has never been made. 
The night before my planned ordeal 
I met a leading citizen—a club- 
woman prominent not only in the 
town but in the state at large. As 
though reading my purpose she in- 
formed me in a voice fairly bursting 
with pride: “We never hire married 
women in our schools.” 

So at long last I have given up. 
Perhaps in time I shall forget my 
ambition—perhaps I shall lapse 
gracefully into the bridge-playing, 
club-chasing regime approved by 
public sentiment for married wo- 
men. I might of course go on to 
school. I might even get a Doctor's 
degree; but it is doubtful whether 
that would help much. The case 
against me is too strong. I am a 
married woman. 


Reported from the Kansas Teacher, XLIX (March, 
1941), 17-18. 
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IS SPECIAL SUPERVISION ON THE WAY OUT? 


JOHN A. 


SINCE 1870 there has been a 
continuous broadening of the cur- 
riculum. The process has usually 
been one of introducing new sub- 
ject matter, which is taught in rela- 
tive isolation from the rest of the 
curriculum. Music, art, manual 
training, household arts, and physi- 
cal education are examples. The 
personnel in these special fields are 
often designated by the term “‘su- 
pervisor.”” Supervisors who merely 
teach special subjects are obviously 
mistitled. Supervisors assigned to 
help teachers in special subjects may 
be correctly termed “supervisory” 
workers. 

In some systems, supervisory ser- 
vices have been provided in ways 
that create a feeling of genuine ap- 
preciation on the part of teachers. 
In others, supervision has produced 
feelings of insecurity, fear, frustra- 
tion, and dissatisfaction. These evils 
arise when supervisors are assigned 
to watch and criticise teachers, to 
set tasks for them and to evaluate 
results. On the other hand, super- 
visors whose function is that of 
assisting teachers with their prob- 
lems can and should perform a use- 
ful educational service. In so far as 
supervision is inspectorial only, it 
is unacceptable—whether it is per- 
formed by “special” supervisors or 
by regular administrators. 

Better teacher training has in- 
creased the sensitivity of teachers. 
They see more clearly the total edu- 
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cational process. They sense at once 
the nonfunctional character of non- 
integrated materials. A “supervisor” 
who is expert in subject matter but 
inexpert in guiding the learning ex- 
periences of children is in a highly 
vulnerable position. This explains 
the very common experience in 
which the community's leading mu- 
sician or artist fails miserably as a 
supervisor. 

On the other hand, the need for 
the right kind of supervisory ser- 
vice is obvious. Education steadily 
increases in complexity along with 
modern life and modern society. 
Teachers trained for the most part 
10 to 25 years ago are being asked 
to apply a philosophy and a psy- 
chology with which they are unfa- 
miliar and to meet children’s needs 
and problems which they only par- 
tially understand. Teachers them- 
selves agree that in attempting these 
adjustments they need constructive 
supervision. 

Leadership in curriculum making 
is a supervisory function. The cur- 
riculum is now defined as the ex- 
periences children really do have 
under school supervision. Unless 
teachers have contributed to and 
fully understand curriculum materi- 
als, they will have no significant 
effect in classroom practice. 

Teachers also need help in learn- 
ing techniques in special fields. The 
modern elementary teacher not only 
teaches pupils to draw, but helps 
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them to express themselves in all 
sorts of media—modeling clay, 
weaving textiles, music, etc. Her 
growth in all these areas must come 
through training in service. 

Whether or not special supervi- 
sion is on the way out, depends on 
the following factors: 

1. The degree to which supervi- 
sion centers around the teachers’ 
own problems; the degree to which 
democratic principles permeate ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

2. The ability of the special su- 
pervisor to see his field in proper 


relationship to the total educational 
program. 

3. The degree to which creative 
teacher growth is encouraged as 
opposed to lip-service and mere 
imitation. 

In other words, the special su- 
pervisor must cease to defend his 
vested interests. He must look at 
the child and his needs, at the ob- 
jectives of the entire school pro- 
gtam. His services must then con- 
tribute to these general needs. We 
need specialists in education, but we 
do not want specialized education. 


John A. Sexson is Superintendent of Schools in 


Pasadena, California. 


Reported from an address 


before the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February 24, 1941, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
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(oLuMBIA University students 
have set up a campus radio station 
to serve the 950 residents of Hart- 
ley, Livingston, and John Jay Halls 
with entertainment from 8 P.M. to 
midnight Monday through Friday 
during the academic year. The sta- 
tion CURC is named for the Colum- 
bia University Radio Club. It 
broadcasts over the university's elec- 
tric wiring system, with reception 
limited to the three men’s residence 
halls. 

The station, the twelfth operat- 
ing unit of the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System, was designed and 


constructed by the Radio Club, 
whose 40 members write the scripts, 
produce the programs, and serve as 
announcers, technicians, and talent 
scouts. CURC’s one-way transmitter 
sends out programs of classical and 
swing-music recordings, sports re- 
views, news, and dramatic sketches. 

The Radio Club has been char- 
tered by King’s Crown, governing 
board of student organizations in 
Columbia College, and as an extra- 
curricular activity it takes equal 
rank with the college newspaper, 
humor magazine, and yearbook.— 
FREC Service Bulletin. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS AS A BASIS FOR 
CURRICULUMS 


W. W. Bass 


In the Junior College Journal 


/Vo successful educational ser- 
vice can be designed unless it is 
based on a complete understanding 
of those to be served. With this fact 
in mind, the Chanute (Kansas) 
Junior College has made a series of 
investigations of its community to 
serve as a basis for the terminal 
education to be offered by the col- 
lege. One such study was an occu- 
pational analysis of the community. 

With the exception of the avia- 
tion industry in nearby Wichita, all 
the occupations considered were 
those found in Chanute. Informa- 
tion was obtained in the following 
ways: (1) questionnaires sent to 
all business firms in Chanute; (2) 
personal interviews with employees 
in 116 occupations; (3) interviews 
with 40 bookkeepers and 54 sales- 
men; (4) conference with 20 em- 
ployers; (5) conference with a 
National Youth Administration 
representative in Wichita. 

The 368 business firms in Chan- 
ute were grouped into five main 
divisions: service, retail, profession- 
al, production, and transportation. 
Allowing for the size of the firms, 
the occupational field seemed fairly 
well distributed over these five di- 
visions. By far the most frequent of 
all single occupations was sales. 

Two significant facts brought out 
by the data were: (1) 55 percent 
of all jobs in the community are 
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outside the “white-collar” division; 
and (2) the number of employees 
under 21 is steadily decreasing. The 
latter fact is shown by comparing 
studies made in 1932, 1938, and 
1939. In general the study showed 
a wide variety of occupational fields 
and a fairly even distribution of 
employment among them—except 
for the disproportionate number 
employed in some sort of sales 
work. 

A further study was made of 116 
occupations found in Chanute and 
also an incomplete study of the 
Wichita aircraft industry. Employ- 
ers and employees were interviewed 
and information tabulated on a form 
used by the NYA in occupational 
surveys in several industries. The 
data on the 116 jobs indicated that 
commercial occupations in general 
required the most training. Sales 
and service jobs called for one to 
four years of training, but in the 
mechanical trades only one job in 
10 called for as much as a year of 
training. 

The data showed that employers 
do not, in general, have too much 
faith in education. Since most jobs 
reported a minimum age limit of 
21, employers might be expected to 
hire only high-school or trade-school 
graduates. The data do not sup- 
port this assumption. There has 
been in America a great demand 
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for trade schools. A federal subsi- 
dy has encouraged this type of 
training. Since this enthusiasm for 
trade education still persists—Chan- 
ute supports two trade schools— 
it is interesting to note that only a 
very small percent of all the jobs 
required trade training. This might 
indicate that trade schools have be- 
come too academic and are not 
serving the purpose for which they 
were designed. On the other hand, 
it might mean that trade schools 
have missed the point and are not 
developing the skills required by in- 
dustry. 

The study shows that a rather 
high percentage of jobs utilize some 
sort of special equipment. Many of 
these machines could and should 
be used in the school, but both ex- 
pense and practicability exclude the 
possibility of adding others to the 
school equipment. 

The interviews revealed that ser- 
vice, sales, and commercial jobs 
ranked high in possibilities for 
promotion. There is some evidence, 
however, that the possibilities are 
more apparent than real. 

Certain conclusions come from 
review of the aviation data: first, 
aviation is a field of real promise; 
second, trade-school or semi-engin- 
eering courses are the best prepa- 
ration for success in the industry; 
and third, California aviation plants 
require much more _trade-school 
training than do the plants in 
Kansas. 

These conclusions do not neglect 


the fact that the present condition 
in the industry is not normal and 
some recession must be expected 
after the period of emergency is 
ended. Yet aviation is still a new 
means of transportation, and has 
possibilities not to be found in a 
receding institution. 

Among the general conclusions 
from the study, in addition to those 
mentioned are the following: 

1. Over half the jobs in the 
community were industrial rather 
than “white-collar.” 

2. The steadily decreasing num- 
ber of employees who are under 21 
years of age is a factor of consider- 
able social significance. 

3. Sales work attracted a very 
large number of employees. An 
analysis of the duties of salesmen 
reveals that the commercial cur- 
riculum of the school gives little 
training for these duties. An ex- 
panded curriculum in this field seems 
indicated. 

4. A comparatively small amount 
of education or training is needed 
to secure employment. This may be 
because vocational training is too 
new. The demand for this type of 
education should develop rapidly in 
the next few years. 

5. In spite of the great national 
interest in the trade school, indus- 
try seems indifferent to this type of 
training. Perhaps the development 
of these schools will follow the line 
of part-time or cooperative schools. 

6. Interviews with employers 
establish the fact that much is to 
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be desired in the way of actual 
school and business cooperation. 

7. The school should recognize 
that this is a mechanized society and 
all secondary education should in- 
clude much machine training. 

8. With the receding importance 
of certain great industries—the rail- 
toads are an example—it is essen- 
tial that new fields of employment 
be developed. The aviation indus- 
try is such a developing occupa- 
tional field. 

9. Employers do not consider the 
general curriculum of secondary 
education adequate preparation for 
many occupations. They do not re- 
quire either high-school or trade- 
school graduation of most of their 
employees. The matter of person- 
ality seems to play a large part in 
the success or failure of employees. 

The study of occupational oppor- 
tunities in Chanute followed, and 
was suggested by, two earlier stud- 
ies—the first to ascertain the needs 
and interests of the high-school 
graduates of the community; the 
second, to find out what other 
junior colleges were developing in 
the field of terminal education. 

The following recommendations 
derive from the data of the three 
studies: 

1. The first study disclosed that 
the school was failing to provide the 
training needed by most of its grad- 
uates, and brought recommendations 
for the development of departments 
of commerce, trade and industrial 
education, teacher training, home 
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economics, and the establishment 
of adult education through night 
classes. 

2. The second study recom- 
mended that the junior college be- 
come a real community college, 
entering the life of the community 
through music, art, and dramatics 
as well as vocations. The recom- 
mendations also included some sort 
of coordinating service between in- 
dustry and the school. 

3. All vocational training should 
be delayed until the twelfth or 
thirteenth grade, thus allowing 
more time for guidance, and placing 
the special training just before the 
time of actual employment. 

4. Vocational training should be 
based on analysis of the occupation 
to be served. 

5. Vocational guidance programs 
should not be formulated unless 
based on a complete and accurate 
occupational analysis of the com- 
munity. 

6. A coordinating service should 
be added to the college to form a 
connecting link between the college 
and industry. There is need for 
employer-school cooperation in 
working out a part-time training 
program which will perform some 
of the functions of the apprentice 
system. 

7. While there is need for spec- 
ialized training in certain trades 
and professions, owing to the ra- 
pidity of social and _ industrial 
change, most workers must think 
in terms of fields of work rather 
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nent than specific jobs. Also satisfactory level should be part of the service 
ight occupational adjustment can often of the junior college. 
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AS IT APPEARS TO THE SPEAKER 
L. R. KILZER 


In School Activities 


—!n the past decade the writer 
has served as speaker at graduation 
exercises in more than 75 high 
schools. Some of his experiences are 
here passed on, with an expression 
of opinion, in the hope that others 
may profit by them to some extent. 
It is a common, though erroneous, 
practice to apply the word “com- 
mencement” to graduation exercises 
only. Baccalaureate services, senior 
class day or senior assembly, and 
graduation exercises together consti- 
tute the commencement activities. 
In many school systems one still 
finds graduation exercises for the 
eighth grade. These are often com- 
bined with the high-school grad- 
uation ceremonies, and in too many 
cases virtually “steal the show” 
owing to the fact that there are al- 
ways more eighth-grade than 
twelfth-grade graduates. We ought 
to get rid of the concept of gradu- 
ation for pupils who have completed 
only eight grades. Witness the 13- 
year-old who, when asked why he 
was not in school, replied: “Why, 
mister, I graduated last spring!” 
In some communities tradition 
may make it difficult to dispense 
with eighth-grade graduation exer- 
cises, but a beginning may be made 
by the substitution of promotion ex- 
ercises. Preferably these should be 
separated from the high-school 
graduation ceremonies. If there is 
too much clamor for combining the 
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exercises, a “moving-up’ ceremony 
is recommended. At a given signal 
the juniors occupy the seats previ- 
ously occupied by the seniors, and so 
on until the eighth-grade pupils 
have taken the seats formerly be- 
longing to the freshmen. This cere- 
mony should be in the nature of an 
induction into the high school rather 
than a graduation from the eighth 
grade. 

In too many communities there is 
inexcusable carelessness relative to 
the time for beginning the gradua- 
tion program. Few high-school 
graduation exercises begin on time. 
However, reform in this respect 
should not take the public by sur- 
prise. In one community, without 
proper orientation of the public as 
to the policy of being on time, the 
doors were locked immediately after 
the processional and nobody was 
permitted to enter until the guest 
speaker had completed his address. 
Over a hundred people were com- 
pelled to stand for a long time in 
the hall, and it was not surprising 
that some became resentful. 

In another community it was 
thoroughly understood before hand 
that any member of the graduating 
class who arrived late would not be 
permitted to take his place among 
his classmates for the ceremony. 
Consequently, not one member of 
the class was late and each saw to 
it that his parents were on time, too. 
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In some schools the graduates are 
seated on the stage before the cur- 
tain goes up, but the prevailing prac- 
tice still makes use of the proces- 
sional and recessional. Usually, 
practice with the orchestra has been 
inadequate and the pupils are out of 
step with each other and the music. 
In one school the class sponsor de- 
creed that the marchers were to pro- 
ceed across the auditorium and stage 
by taking one long step with the left 
foot, bringing the right foot up to 
the left, taking a long step with the 
right foot, bringing the left foot 
up to the right, and so on. As 
might have been expected, this pro- 
cession was a sight to behold. 

Owing to poor planning and lack 
of practice, pupils often do not even 
know where to march or where to 
sit. They do not know when to 
stand and when to sit; how to make 
the approach when they receive their 
diplomas; what to say when the di- 
ploma is awarded; and how to pro- 
ceed in the recessional. Pupils 
should be so seated that diplomas 
can be handed out in the most 
orderly way possible. Since diplo- 
mas are often awarded by the presi- 
dent or clerk of the board, who 
does not know all the pupils per- 
sonally, the utmost care must be 
taken in assigning seats and arrang- 
ing the diplomas. At least one prac- 
tice session should be held with all 
members of the graduating class 
present. Every detail about which 
there can be misunderstanding or 
confusion should be practiced. 


In many schools, the graduating 
class is seated across the stage with 
the speaker placed front and center 
so that he faces the audience and has 
his back to the graduates. The ab- 
surdity of this arrangement is 
obvious. In one school the speaker 
was disturbed by the amusement of 
the audience at what was not in- 
tended to be a humorous address. 
He wondered if he had made a 
slip of the tongue. He wondered 
if he had forgotten to put on his 
collar and necktie. The snickers 
continued to the end of his speech. 
He later learned that one of the 
graduates, seated directly behind the 
speaker, had fallen asleep in spite 
of the “inspiring” address. 

If the graduates must be seated 
on the stage, it is suggested that they 
be placed diagonally at one end, 
with successive rows elevated. If the 
speaker’s pedestal is then placed at 
the opposite end of the stage, he 
can face both graduates and audi- 
ence, at least to some extent. If the 
class is large or the stage small, it 
is best to seat the graduates in the 
center front section of the auditori- 
um proper. 

In the writer's opinion, most high 
schools overdo their decorating of 
stage and auditorium for the gradu- 
ating exercises. Long mottoes and 
streamers in vivid colors detract 
from the dignity of the occasion. 

A word might be said about caps 
and gowns. It is the general opin- 
ion that these add dignity to the 
occasion. Black gowns are taboo 
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because they are just like those used 
in the colleges. Some schools are 
using caps and gowns in the school 
colors, but on the whole it seems 
best to use plain gray ones. 

Caps and gowns are an aid in 
eradicating social and economic 
lines. But if they are used it should 
be impressed on the graduates that 
proper dignity should attend the 
wearing of this apparel. The writer 
sees no need to have pupils change 
the tassel of the cap from one side 


to the other when the diploma is 
awarded. It seems a clear case of 
aping the colleges. Besides, it is 
usually done very awkwardly and is 
often forgotten entirely by a high 
percentage of the graduates. 

It is the observation of the writer 
that many schools depend entirely 
too much on the guest speaker. 
Commencement week offers a splen- 
did opportunity to bring the school’s 
accomplishments to the attention of 
the community. 


of Wyoming. Reported from School Activities, 


[ L. R. Kilzer is Professor of Education, University | 


XII (March, 1941), 259-61. 
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me * evidence accumulates it be- 
comes increasingly clear that in edu- 
cation, as in other things, we get 
what we pay for, according to Paul 
R. Mort of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in an address before 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. The Rhode Island 
survey indicates that until you get 
up to about the national average of 
expenditure the teacher’s work is 
typically that of a leader of a group 
about whom as individuals she 
knows comparatively little, he stated. 
As the expenditure level increases 
the teacher becomes more and more 
an observer of individuals in the 
group. Physical and educational 
data are available as instruments to 
study individuals. The teacher be- 
comes more dissociated from the 
classroom situation in the sense of 
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being an observer of growth proces- 
ses involving each boy and girl. 
Characteristically also the richness of 
the educational setting increases. In 
the low-level schools the education- 
al situation is dominated by the 
textbook. As the expenditure in- 
creases the curriculum broadens, the 
schoolhouse walls get thinner, and 
the community itself becomes a part 
of the curriculum. On the low-ex- 
penditure schools the teacher typi- 
cally may be compared with a brick- 
layer who does not see the wall ris- 
ing except as he is laying bricks. 
On the high-level schools the teach- 
er may be likened to a gardener, who 
realizes that growth goes on and 
that it is his task to see all the 
details of the growth of the plants 
in his care and to help in whatever 
way he can to further it. 








SUPERIOR ABILITY 


RUDOLF PINTNER 


In the Teachers College Record 


;* fact that some individuals 
possess very great ability—far su- 
perior to the average—has always 
been recognized by mankind. Phil- 
osophers, educators, and _ tyrants, 
from Plato to Hitler, have made 
suggestions as to how such superior 
individuals might be detected, how 
they might be developed or trained, 
and how they might function in the 
state. 

Plato's vague suggestion of tests 
for selecting superior individuals 
bore little fruit until recently. In 
spite of Shakespeare’s warning: 
“There’s no art to find the mind’s 
construction in the face,” thinkers 
have sought incessantly for outward 
physical signs of superior ability— 
short cuts for the recognition of the 
gifted. Lavater believed he had 
found such a diagnostic instrument 
in the structure of the face and built 
up an impressive science of physiog- 
nomy to which even Goethe paid 
respectful attention. Gall and 
Spurzheim assiduously studied the 
shape of the skull as giving indica- 
tion of the development of the brain 
within. They thought they could 
diagnose specific abilities with an 
accuracy beyond the fondest dreams 
of present-day psychologists. Galton 
believed somewhat in the character- 
istic physical appearance of superior 
individuals, as indicated by his 
statement: “A collection of living 
magnates in various branches of in- 


tellectual achievement is always a 
feast to my eye; being, as they are, 
such massive, vigorous, capable- 
looking animals.” 

To this day, there are research 
workers who are trying to show that 
traits of ability or personality may 
be detected by the bodily aspects of 
the individual. But most psycholo- 
gists have given up the search for 
such short cuts to the diagnosis of 
superior ability and turned to the 
more difficult task of tests and in- 
terviews. 

The problem of discovering the 
gifted person is a minor problem of 
the larger field of psychology known 
as differential psychology. This 
branch inherited from the nine- 
teenth century a mass of vague opin- 
ions and untested hypotheses, such 
as the inferiority of women as com- 
pared with men, the inferiority of 
colored races as compared with the 
white, the idea that the feeble- 
minded were a group apart, the 
alarming notion that genius was 
allied to insanity. 

Countless discussions of such 
problems as these may be found in 
the early literature, but nothing of 
value emerges until the coming of 
the psychological test. The earliest 
tests were largely of academic inter- 
est, but gradually their scope was 
widened. Binet produced his intelli- 
gence scale; Thorndike his measures 
of educational achievement. The 
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two types complemented each other 
perfectly. The one measured the in- 
dividual’s capacity for acquiring 
knowledge; the other the knowledge 
acquired. For the first time some 
objective estimate of intellectual ca- 
pacity became possible, and we 
could dispense with all the dubious 
cranial measurements, facial con- 
tours, or bumps on the head. For 
the first time we could approximate 
a child’s knowledge with fair accu- 
racy, and free ourselves from the 
dubious 60’s and 70’s, A’s and E’s 
meticulously recorded by school- 
masters since schools began. In this 
manner then, a revolution in our 
thinking about human abilities took 
place. We began to think in quan- 
titative terms. 

The Binet-Simon Scale was de- 
signed solely to differentiate the 
feebleminded from the normal. But 
as soon as the usefulness of the 
method for measuring the lower 
levels of intelligence was established, 
it was natural to extend the scale 
upward for the measurement of 
superior intelligence. In the early 
days of mental testing, it was con- 
sidered an indignity to subject a 
child to the test. Nowadays parents 
eagerly seek a mental test of their 
children to verify their suspicions 
of latent genius. 

Owing to the pioneer work of 
Hollingworth, Terman, and others, 
we now know some important facts 
about gifted children, their successes 
or failures in the ordinary school 
system, and we have made some 
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excellent beginnings in the special- 
ized instruction of these children. 

To the question: “What should 
be done about superior ability?” the 
simple answer comes at once: ‘‘Pro- 
duce more of it and make better 
use of what we have.” 

The first injunction means a defi- 
nite attempt to reverse the differ- 
ential birthrate that now exists. 
Parents of superior ability have 
fewer children than parents of in- 
ferior ability. It is difficult to 
arouse interest in this problem of 
increasing the number of able per- 
sons in our population, since it is 
not something that will show im- 
mediate returns. A minor aspect of 
the general problem for our own 
nation is that of immigration. The 
current persecution of thousands of 
superior persons in Europe offers us 
a golden opportunity to add to the 
superior ability of this nation. The 
cultural and material contributions 
which these individuals or their 
children are sure to make during the 
next 20 or 30 years will compensate 
us a thousandfold for any temporary 
difficulties in adjustment which they 
may now cause. 

The second means at our disposal 
is to make better use of the superior 
ability we possess. The task can be 
divided into two parts: (1) finding 
superior individuals and (2) edu- 
cating them properly. 

Up to the present, most of the 
studies of gifted children have been 
based on children with high intelli- 
gence quotients. This has been true 
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for two reasons: first, abstract in- 
telligence is the most accurate and 
objective of the traits we have so 
far been able to measure; and, sec- 
ond, psychologists have been anx- 
ious to find out what happens to 
intelligent children as they mature. 

Impatience is sometimes expressed 
with the psychologist’s seemingly 
exclusive interest in general abstract 
intelligence. Intellect seems at times 
to be rated far too highly. Other 
qualities are certainly also valuable 
—high concrete or mechanical in- 
telligence, musical, artistic, and ad- 
ministrative ability. 

Fortunately, there is in general a 
positive correlation between desir- 
able human traits. If we are not 
yet able to measure accurately all the 
desirable traits, we do know that in 
general the individual endowed with 
any special talent will be well above 
the generality in intelligence, moral 
character, and worth. So, in the 
long run, if we encourage desirable 
qualities of whatever sort, it will 
work to the advantage of society. 

The immediate need in connec- 
tion with finding children of great 
potential ability is for more and 
better instruments for measuring 
human traits. We must extend our 
tests to all aspects of human be- 
havior, and we must make them 
more accurate and reliable. We must 
also devote more time to the testing 
of each individual. It is ridiculous 
to allow only an hour or two for the 
measurement of a trait so complex 
as general intelligence. The marvel 


is that we obtain as reliable a mea- 
sure as we do in the time usually 
allotted to such tests. To some ex- 
tent this fault results from attempt- 
ing to make tests more acceptable 
to the teacher and administrator, 
who sometimes look on the time 
given to testing as wasted. 

We must also make our search 
for ability as widespread as possible. 
There is a large reservoir of talent 
among the children of less-favored 
economic groups, who are unlikely 
to receive the sort of education to 
which they are entitled. Much su- 
perior ability is now wasted because 
it is never given opportunity to de- 
velop. 

Having found a child of excep- 
tional promise, the next thing is 
to see that he has opportunities to 
develop his talents to the utmost. 
What are these desirable opportuni- 
ties? Here opinion differs sharply. 

The evidence seems to show that 
gifted children in the ordinary 
school often do not develop all the 
capacity they possess. They are con- 
tent with average achievement. 

Some persons believe that the 
gifted who lack any special oppor- 
tunity are stimulated to overcome 
the disadvantages confronting them 
and in the very struggle develop 
valuable personality traits. This 
may be true in some cases. Far 
more often it is probable that the 
struggle is abandoned and valu- 
able talent allowed to go to waste, 
or that undesirable traits are devel- 
oped. The “self-made” man often 
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develops very undesirable traits. 
Here a long-time study of equated 
groups of gifted children who have 
and have not had special educational 
opportunities would be enlighten- 
ing. 

Most educators seem to believe 
in extending special educational op- 
portunities to the gifted. It is in 
line with the general principle that 
a child is entitled to as much edu- 
cation as he can take. Many devices 
have been tried—ability grouping, 
enriched curriculums, special classes 
for the gifted, and combinations of 
these. All these schemes are useful. 
All present difficulties. 

In large school systems it would 
seem to me very desirable to experi- 
ment with special classes for all 
types of gifted children. Most 
special classes to date have been 
based almost wholly on high intelli- 
gence quotients derived from one 
type of test. I believe it desirable 
to experiment with groups of chil- 
dren chosen for high ability in 
different kinds of intelligence, in 
different kinds of special talents, in 
different personality traits, or in 
various combinations of these. The 
best kinds of educational opportuni- 
ties to be offered to these various 
groups will tax the ingenuity of the 
ablest educators. 


Furthermore, we should experi- 
ment with the special school and the 
special college for the highly gifted. 
At present a few private schools 
whose pupils average 120-125 in 
IQ come near to being special 
schools for the very bright. But 
their students are selected first on 
the basis of material wealth and on- 
ly secondarily on the basis of ability. 

We need detailed histories of 
many gifted persons from birth to 
maturity and death. We need to 
follow the failures as well as the 
successes. We need to know what 
combinations of traits are most like- 
ly to lead to success; which psycho- 
logical measures in early life most 
frequently predict success at matur- 
ity. 
Obviously, investigations of this 
type and extent, stretching over 
such a length of time, are beyond 
the powers of any individual. They 
need the continuous support of some 
foundation or institute. Despite the 
concurrence of many thinkers and 
writers as to the desirability of en- 
couraging superior ability, such a 
foundation has never been seri- 
ously considered, so far as I know. 

There seems to be a vague belief 
that the gifted can get along any- 
way, and that it is not democratic 
to give them special education. 


Rudolf Pintner is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

Teachers College Record, XLII (February, 1941), 
407-19. 
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IDENTIFYING PROSPECTIVE FARMERS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


H. M. HAMLIN 


In Agricultural Education 


_ EDERAL funds for agricul- 
tural education are appropriated for 
use with persons who are, or will 
be, engaged in farming. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware that in 
many schools a large percentage of 
agricultural pupils do not later en- 
gage in farming. 

We do not know as much about 
predicting whether a high-school 
boy will farm as we should know or 
as we probably shall know in a few 
years as a result of studies under 
way. However, enough is known to 
enable us to make our selections in 
such a way that about three-fifths 
of those we enroll will subsequently 
farm, and about three-fourths will 
engage in some sort of agricultural 
occupation. 

It has been known for a long 
time that few town-reared boys 
ever farm. There have been many 
studies; none with which I am 
familiar shows more than 10 per- 
cent of the town boys turning to 
farming, whatever the number of 
years of instruction in vocational 
agriculture they have received. 

We are becoming better able to 
predict which farm boys are likely 
to become farmers. The findings of 
several studies agree that the most 
likely prospects are the following: 

1. Boys who conduct average or 
better farm-practice programs. 

2. Boys who are related to farm- 


ers and are on good enough terms 
with their relatives to secure as- 
sistance. 

3. Boys from small families 
(with only one brother, or none). 

4. Boys from average, or better, 
farms in average, or better, com- 
munities. 

5. Boys who continue the study 
of vocational agriculture through 
three or four years. 

The studies on which our predic- 
tions have to be based are, of 
course, studies of the past. Con- 
ditions are changing. Opportunities 
to become operators of general 
farms are decreasing. Part-time and 
specialized farmers afe increasing, 
as are the occupations other than 
farming which call for agricultural 
background and training. There 
may be fewer opportunities for 
farm boys and more for town boys 
who are agriculturally trained. We 
must more and more look, not to 
the past but to the future for our 
guidance. 

A falling rural birthrate is an- 
other factor in the selection of boys 
for farm training. One Illinois 
teacher estimates that in the near 
future the average number of bona- 
fide vocational-agriculture students 
coming into his school will be two 
annually. This case is extreme, but 
others approach it. The temptation 
under such circumstances is to fill 
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high-school classes with boys who 
have no real prospect of becoming 
farmers. The wiser course would be 
to reduce the high-school phase of 
the vocational-agriculture program, 
to provide courses for those who 
want to study agriculture but do 
not wish to become farmers, and to 
greatly expand the part-time and 
evening-school programs. This is 
the course this particular teacher is 
taking. He is getting a fine response 
from his community. 

In the selection and guidance of 
boys for farmer-training we must 
be careful not to play too much into 
the hands of the “haves” as against 
the “have-nots.” As already men- 
tioned, boys from small families 
and those related to farmers have 
a real advantage in getting estab- 
lished in farming. Our influence 
should be exerted to provide some- 
thing like equality of opportunity. 
Nothing in agriculture is more basic 
than the questions of who shall 
possess the land and on what terms. 
The fate of democracy in rural 
areas depends to a great extent on 
the answers to these questions. We 
teachers must not be aligned with 
the status quo in determining the 
answers. Society can do much to 
make land available to those who 
could manage it well but who lack 
the initial advantages now com- 
monly required to secure it. The 
tenant-purchase plan, as a step in 
this direction, should be carefully 
studied by teachers of agriculture. 

Rural sociologists are again tell- 
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ing us that we have a great surplus 
of farm population and that only a 
low standard of living can be the 
general lot of farmers as long as 
this continues. Teachers of agri- 
culture will do all concerned a great 
service by diverting some of their 
prospective students into other 
fields. Despite all the facts point- 
ing in the opposite direction there 
are still teachers of agriculture 
who are obsessed with the idea that 
prevailed a generation ago that it is 
the function of agricultural educa- 
tion to “keep boys on the farm.” 
Such teachers “beat the bushes’’ for 
all possible prospects for their 
classes. They talk about the farm 
being the best place in the world to 
live, about agriculture as the most 
essential industry and the farmer as 
the most important and useful of 
all workers. This is an emotional 
approach to the problem, which 
ignores many facts. There is no 
civic virtue in adding more farmers 
to contribute to perennially in- 
creasing surpluses of farm products. 
There is no hope that the farm 
may become (or remain, if you 
prefer) the best place to live so 
long as these surpluses continue to 
increase. On the other hand, there 
are shortages of skilled workers in 
many occupations as essential as 
farming. Why not divert some of 
our boys into them? 

It is true that farms can absorb 
an indefinite number on a sub- 
sistence basis. But subsistence farm- 
ing does not provide the good life 
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which rural idealists picture. In the 
kind of world in which we live, the 
life a farmer lives depends to an 
important extent on his income 
from commercial farming. 

It is dangerous to generalize 
regatding the opportunities for 
farming. The percentage of the 
tural-born population which can be 
advantageously absorbed locally var- 
ies widely from state to state and 
from community to community. If a 
community promises to have a deficit 
of agricultural workers, it is sound 
to prepare a high percentage of 
rural youth for these occupations. 
Only local studies can determine 
the number to be trained. These 
studies should take into account: 

1. What has happened to former 
agricultural students. 

2. The farm birthrate and the 
number of farm boys in the grade 
schools of the area. 

3. The rate at which the man- 
agement of farms is turning over, 
the age at which farmers are retir- 
ing, and the average length of 
farming careers. 

4. The tendencies regarding the 
size of farms, number of farms, 
and the number of farm operators 
and farm laborers required. 


5. The local opportunities in 
agricultural occupations other than 
farming. 

If registrations in vocational agri- 
culture are reduced, provision 
should be made without federal aid 
for appropriate agricultural educa- 
tion for the students eliminated 
from vocational classes and for 
others not now reached at all. All 
high-school students consume agri- 
cultural products. Many are inter- 
ested in agricultural avocations. 
All are citizens concerned with 
public agricultural policies. 

But while we provide appro- 
priate agricultural education for all 
high-school pupils, let us keep our 
federal vocational-agriculture funds 
for the purposes for which they are 
intended. They are all too limited 
for these purposes. To do this we 
must select carefully boys who prob- 
ably will become farmers. But we 
must not spend all our funds on 
boys of high-school age. Instead 
we should use those funds with 
great discrimination at the high- 
school level, leaving most of them 
for a more definite and functional 
kind of vocational education which 
can be provided through part-time 
and evening classes. 


H. M. Hamlin is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois. Reported from Agricultural 
Education, XIII (February, 1941), 146-47. 
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HOW HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS FEEL ABOUT 
FASCISM, COMMUNISM, AND DEMOCRACY 


HARRY W. PORTER 
In Social Education 


ub TEST to determine their atti- 
tudes toward fascism, communism, 
and democracy was given to 83 
seniors in Ithaca, New York, High 
School in three sections of the 
American history group. No special 
preparation was made for the test 
—in fact, pupils were unaware that 
it had been planned until the mo- 
ment the questionnaire was dis- 
tributed. No identification marks 
were placed on the papers, and pu- 
pils were assured that the answers 
would be anonymous. They re- 
sponded in good spirit, and in al- 
most every case the results show 
honest effort. 

As would be expected, Table I 
shows a general tendency to favor 
democracy and oppose communism 
and fascism. Worthy of notice, 
however, is the point that opposi- 
tion to communism is not so pro- 
nounced as opposition to fascism. 

In judging what pupils submitted 
as reasons for their professed be- 
liefs, subjective standards were 
necessarily employed. For example, 
such a statement as “I do not like 
dictatorship” or “I do not believe 


in censorship of newspapers and 
speech” were considered acceptable 
reasons for opposing fascism, but 
one such as “It is not a good form 
of government” was ruled inade- 
quate. 

Judged in this manner, 28 per- 
cent of the pupils were unable to 
give a single satisfactory reason for 
their attitude toward communism, 
and 12 percent were unable to justi- 
fy their attitude toward fascism. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that four pupils 
were unable to explain their atti- 
tude toward democracy. These re- 
sults tend to discount immediately 
the results noted in Table I as to the 
pupils’ attitude toward communism. 
Furthermore, the average number of 
reasonable statements per pupil was, 
for communism 2.4, for democracy 
3.2, and for fascism 2.6. Many who 
gave acceptable reasons gave only 
one, which is hardly indicative of 
reasoned conviction or real under- 
standing. 

The pupils were next asked to 
list the characteristic of each type 
of government which they con- 
sidered most important. All accept- 


TABLE I 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
Opposed Opposed Neutral Favaroble Favaroble 
No. % No. No. % No. % No. % 
Communism 44 53 28 > it 1 1 
Democracy 1 1 5 6 77 893 
Fascism 66 80 11 6 7 
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able statements were grouped as 
accurately as possible. 

In the list of characteristics of 
communism no single item appeared 
more than 27 times. The character- 
istics most frequently mentioned 
were “dictatorship” (27), equality 
or sharing of wealth (23), religious 
restrictions (20), and restrictions 
on speech and press (18). This 
would indicate that to most pupils 
communism meant Russia. Only 15 
students mentioned public or gov- 
ernment control of means of produc- 
tion and distribution. It seems safe 
to conclude that very few pupils 
have any clear understanding of 
communism. 

The results indicated a fuller 
knowledge of democracy. Sixty- 
eight pupils, or 92 percent, men- 
tioned government by the people or 
their representatives; 57 listed free- 
dom of speech and press; and 38 
mentioned religious freedom. But 
only five mentioned respect for the 
individual, only three noted minority 
rights, and but a single pupil listed 
tolerance as an important feature of 
democracy. 

Of the 75 papers mentioning 
characteristics of fascism, 57 named 
“dictatorship,” 31 mentioned cen- 
sorship of speech and press, 29 noted 
militarism. Only seven students 
mentioned its exaltation of the state 


above the individual; only two 
noted the emphasis on nationalism; 
and but one mentioned rule by a 
munority. 

It is interesting to compare the 
students’ attitudes with their knowl- 
edge concerning the three forms of 
government under consideration. 
In general, those who understand 
democracy best are strongly in favor 
of it, and those who understand 
communism and fascism oppose 
them. Six of the nine who were 
neutral to communism knew noth- 
ing about it. Three of the five who 
were neutral to fascism may be ac- 
counted for on the same grounds. 
But it is a striking fact that, judged 
by subjective but, it is hoped, 
reasonable standards, only nine of 
the 85 pupils revealed a thorough 
understanding of communism; only 
37 showed a full appreciation of 
democracy; and but 22 really under- 
stood fascism. 

Perhaps we should be satisfied 
that these pupils are largely loyal to 
democracy and opposed to com- 
munism and fascism. But these 
same pupils reveal what amounts to 
an appalling ignorance of the real 
meaning of these doctrines about 
which they “feel” so definitely. 
“Feeling” is sufficient under totali- 
tarianism, but this is hardly the 
hope of democracy. 


Harry W. Porter is Head of the Social Studies 
Department in the Ithaca, New York, High School. 


Reported from Social 


Education, V (February, 


1941), 110-14. 
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THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


E. R. BRESLICH 
In the School Review 


WO of the major functions 
which the teacher of mathematics is 
expected to perform are (1) to lead 
the pupil to a realization of the ob- 
jectives of mathematics and (2) to 
contribute to the objectives of gen- 
eral education. In meeting the 
second obligation, mathematics can- 
not remain static. The curriculum 
must be adapted to the changes that 
are taking place in social and eco- 
nomic life. When materials become 
obsolete, they must be discarded, 
and socially useful subject matter 
must take their place. 

Even in the primary grades, 
mathematics can be related to the 
pupils’ everyday experiences. Pupils 
bring to the classroom an abundance 
of informational arithmetic which 
they pick up in work and play. 
Such activities as making purchases 
at the store, playing number games, 
reading the numbers on houses and 
automobile licenses, etc., give num- 
ber work a social setting. Thus even 
at this early stage, number mean- 
ings can be acquired in relation to 
living, personal experiences. 

Throughout the elementary school 
the personal interests and experi- 
ences of the pupil should give social 
settings to the mathematical work. 
It is easy to provide this social set- 
ting because in his life at home and 
at school the pupil constantly en- 
counters problems calling for the 
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use of arithmetic and geometry. The 
mathematics program should keep 
pace with his growing needs. Ex- 
tremes in the use of social problems 
must, of course, be avoided. Their 
function is to supplement the text- 
book. Alone, they cannot be de- 
pended on to lead the pupil to 
mastery of the essential elements of 
mathematics. But they have great 
value in motivating formal work 
and in teaching children to use 
arithmetic in everyday activities. 

During the junior high school 
period pupils develop an increasing 
interest in adult activities. They be- 
gin to prepare themselves for par- 
ticipation in adult economic and 
social affairs. At this time, in the 
home, they become interested in the 
problems which arise relating to 
buying and _ selling, borrowing 
money and paying interest, wages 
and budgets, insurance, taxes, and 
investments. All such problems can 
be used to motivate the formal 
work in mathematics. It is impor- 
tant that the social facts be such as 
come within the pupil’s experience 
and are fully understood. 

Technical phases of banking, in- 
surance, etc., should be avoided. 
The aim is not to train future bank- 
ers, brokers, insurance agents, and 
accountants, but to familiarize pu- 
pils with important social concepts 
that are of importance to every citi- 
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zen. The acquisition of this so- 
cial knowledge requires carefully 
planned experiences. 

All through the elementary and 
junior high school periods the mathe- 
matics curriculum can be planned to 
run parallel to the growing needs 
of the pupils and to lead them 
gradually into the adult uses of 
number. 

The problem of teaching high- 
school mathematics for social change 
is not at all simple. For the present 
high-school mathematics curriculum 
did not grow out of the needs of 
the pupils; it was inherited from 
the colleges, which, in turn, had 
taken their first courses from 
European institutions. The language 
of the textbooks was that of the 
specialist, and the organization of 
algebra and geometry was based on 
the disciplinary point of view. 
Both were college-preparatory sub- 
jects. 

Hence, from the start, high- 
school mathematics was a difficult 
subject. Moreover, the high-school 
pupil of the past differed from the 
modern pupil in several ways. He 
took school work seriously, for the 
tendency was to set youngsters to 
earning money as soon as they 
could. When the family released a 
child to go to high school it was 
because he had given promise as a 
student. Usually he realized that the 
family was making sacrifices to keep 
him in school. Neither the pupils 
nor their parents were critical of the 
courses required. If a child failed, 


it was usually assumed that failure 
was the pupil’s fault rather than the 
teacher's. 

Nevertheless, as long as 50 years 
ago leaders in the teaching of 
mathematics had become greatly 
concerned about the difficulties en- 
countered by many pupils in the 
study of these subjects. In the de- 
cades after 1890 a great many re- 
forms were suggested. It should be 
noted that these largely represented 
the mathematician’s point of view. 
They were concerned with improv- 
ing the organization of the tradi- 
tional courses and with the better- 
ment of teaching procedures. 

But it was soon found that the 
reforms were not sufficient to over- 
come the criticisms which began to 
come from outside the mathematical 
profession, namely, from parents 
and administrators. These groups 
were objecting to the large number 
of failures and demanding that use- 
fulness carry more weight in the 
selection of instructional materials. 

The demands for further reforms 
in mathematics were largely the out- 
come of the change in the high- 
school population, which since 1900 
has become steadily less selective. 
As enrolments increased, an increas- 
ing proportion of pupils either did 
not care to study algebra and geom- 
etry or found these subjects too 
difficult. In 1900 the number of 
pupils in mathematics was five times 
the number not taking it; in 1934 
the situation was completely re- 
versed. 
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It was realized that many pupils 
not taking mathematics should be 
attracted. The result was a change 
in the point of view reflected in the 
teaching and in the curriculum. 
While in the beginning the teacher's 
point of view was that of the mathe- 
matician, it now became that of the 
psychologist. By finding ways of 
motivating the work, teachers were 
learning to attract pupils who were 
not interested in mathematics. And 
a great deal was done for the slow 
pupil by improved textbooks and 
teaching methods. 

However, the great amount of ad- 
justment along this line brought the 
criticism that standards had been 
lowered to the level of the slow 
pupil, with neglect to the better 
student. Moreover, even with all 
the help received, many pupils were 
still unable to do the work in the 
regular high-school course in mathe- 
matics. Often such a pupil was 
transferred to a course in shop 
mathematics or commercial arithme- 
tic; and often he found the work in 
these courses no more interesting 
than the regular mathematics. A 
different way of solving the problem 
had to be found. 

The situation today is this: The 
high-school population divides itself 
into two groups. The smaller con- 
sists of pupils who take mathematics 
because they are interested or expect 


to need mathematics in their later 
life. Most of them plan to go to 
college. The large group consists of 
pupils who dislike mathematics as 
traditionally presented, or find it 
too difficult. They are willing to 
get along without it. 

The mathematical needs of the 
first group are well provided for in 
present courses, which will be 
further improved in the future as 
they have in the past. The pressing 
problem is to develop a second 
curriculum which will attract, and 
be profitable for, the many pupils 
now going through high school 
without taking mathematics. 

Mathematics for these pupils 
should be controlled by what may 
be called the “‘social point of view.” 
Courses will be organized in social 
units, and mathematics will be 
learned through use. To the learner 
the mathematical work will seem in- 
cidental, though actually it will have 
been carefully planned. Much of 
traditional mathematics will be 
omitted, but the sort of mathematics 
that people in general should know 
and be able to use will be retained 
in the program. 

The trend is clearly toward so- 
cialized mathematics. The most re- 
cent contribution to the problem is 
Mathematics in General Education, 
a report of a committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 


E. R. Breslich is Associate Professor Emeritus of 

the Teaching of Mathematics at the University of 

Chicago. Reported from the School Review, XLIX 
(February, 1941), 104-13. 
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FLORIDA’S LONG-RANGE CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


Tom Byrd VANBRUNT AND H. E. NUTTER 


In the Curriculum Journal 


—7ACED with the fact that 
Florida’s schools were not meeting 
the needs of the pupils or of society, 
the State Department of Education, 
a little over two years ago, formu- 
lated a broad and long-range pro- 
gram for improving schools. A 
challenging offer of guidance and 
leadership made through the pages 
of the Journal of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association brought a large 
number of applications, from which 
28 cooperating secondary schools 
were selected. One of the criteria 
for selection was that the whole 
faculty should agree to attend a 
workshop for six weeks during the 
following summer. The Cooperat- 
ing Schools represent a genuine 
cross-section of Florida types, rang- 
ing from large urban high schools to 
rural schools with large percentages 
of transported pupils. 

In working with these schools the 
University of Florida, the State Col- 
lege for Women, and the State De- 
partment of Education agreed to 
cooperate. Workshops were held at 
the university in the summer of 
1939 and at both teacher-training 
institutions in 1940. Staff members 
of the workshops have included 
representatives of both institutions 
and the State Department. 

Previous to the selection of these 
cooperating schools a core program 
was developed and put into opera- 
tion at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 


School of the University’s College of 
Education. A very complete curric- 
ulum record was kept for a year. 
This publication was useful in the 
workshops as a source for sugges- 
tions and information. The Yonge 
School faculty also furnished several 
members of the workshop staffs. 

The “workshop” idea is rapidly 
spreading in the field of teacher- 
training. Under the usual workshop 
scheme, the student is expected to 
return to his school as a “‘mission- 
ary” and convert his colleagues to 
the new educational doctrines. The 
Florida program introduced a new 
wrinkle. Into the Florida work- 
shops have come the complete facul- 
ties of the 28 cooperating schools to 
work on their problems. 

The program for the six-week 
session was, in general, divided into 
an initial two-week period of gen- 
eral planning, and a four-week 
period of individual planning. In 
considering general school prob- 
lems, faculties utilized materials 
collected in school and community 
surveys during the spring. With 
these as a basis, each faculty at- 
tempted to diagnose the particular 
needs of its school, and formulate a 
program to meet them. 

The last four weeks of the sum- 
mer workshop were used by teach- 
ers in preparation of their own 
plans for the coming school year. 
During these four weeks of indi- 
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vidual planning, many of the teach- 
ers also were working as members 
of committees on the broad prob- 
lems of organizing the new school 
programs—problems concerned with 
guidance, health education, evalua- 
tion, school-community  relation- 
ships, etc., which were common to 
every school. 

The programs planned in the 
workshops for the different schools 
varied a good deal. In some schools 
the curriculum was organized with 
an eye to correlation and fusion 
within existing subject-matter fields. 
Other schools have installed the 
“core” curriculum, based on broad 
areas of living, in Grades VII 
through XII. Still others have 
adopted the core curriculum only in 
the junior high school at first and 
plan to extend it gradually through 
the entire school. But while the 
actual organizations of the curricu- 
lums varied greatly, the educational 
plans of these schools bear great re- 
semblance. In all of them, the pro- 
grams were developed with the aim 
of coming closer to the democratic 
ideal in education. Increased atten- 
tion to the social development of 
the pupil was called for. 

These cooperating schools have 
made plans to continue their work 
in the future. It is expected that 


representatives of the group will re- 
turn again next summer for addi- 
tional work on their problems. For 
the past two years the state depart- 
ment and the two teacher-training 
institutions have furnished ‘‘follow- 
up representatives” who visit each 
school at least three times during the 
school year to offer assistance and 
advice on current problems. The 
plans for these meetings call for 
special emphasis and study of the 
following problems: (1) curriculum 
organization, (2) school and com- 
munity relations, (3) guidance, and 
(4) living in the school. 

In the Florida workshops, in ad- 
dition to the help given by the 
staff, teachers had an opportunity to 
browse through the most modern 
materials available. For the first 
time, many teachers came to realize 
the vast amount of valuable pam- 
phlet materials available for teach- 
ing aids at little expense. A large 
number of new books and files of 
periodicals were on hand, together 
with a very useful collection of ma- 
terials from and about other schools. 

In addition to the attention given 
to the 28 cooperating schools, the 
State Department is providing help- 
ful materials for all the teachers in 
the state. These are issued in the 
form of a series of bulletins. 


Tom Byrd VanBrunt is instructor in English, Sea- 
breeze High School, Daytona Beach, Florida. H. 
E. Nutter is on the staff of the Florida State De- 
partment of Education. Reported from the Curricu- 
lum Journal, XII (February, 1941), 62-65. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: James C. Miller, 
president of Christian College, 
Columbia, Mo., is the new president 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. . .. J. J. Matthews 
of Pennsylvania State College has 
been appointed director of vocation- 
al instruction in the Gary, Ind., 
public schools. Burton P. 
Fowler, headmaster of the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
will become headmaster of the Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . . . Perry F. Shibles will 
succeed Fred W. Burrill as superin- 
tendent of the Augusta, Me., 
schools. . . . Benjamin A. Mays is 
the new president of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga... .L. D. 
Hightower, superintendent of the 
Salida, Colo., public schools, died 
recently and Lawrence A. Barnett, 
high-school principal, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. . . . Helen 
D. Bragdon has been named presi- 
dent of Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, succeeding Vivian B. 
Small who has retired. . . . W. Bur- 
ton Patrick has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Orange, N. J., 
schools because of poor health. .. . 
The new president of Holy Cross 
College, Washington, D. C., is Rev. 
Christopher O'Toole, C.S.C..... 
Rear Admiral Russell Wilson has 
been appointed superintendent of 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Ann- 
apolis. . . . Ellis H. Bell, superin- 
tendent of the Winchester, Ind., 
schools, has been appointed assistant 


state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Indiana. . . . Harry 
M. Gage, president of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been named 
president of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo., succeeding the 
late John L. Roemer. . . . Thomas 
C. Pollock, of the Montclair, N. J., 
State Teachers College has been 
named chairman of the department 
of English education of New York 
University, succeeding Howard R. 
Driggs who is retiring... . R. M. 
West, registrar of the University of 
Minnesota, died on March 6... . 
D. Ross Pugmire has been appointed 
director of research and high-school 
visitor, Arizona State Department of 
Public Instruction. . . . Samuel P. 
McCutcheon of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has joined the faculty of New 
York University as professor of edu- 
cation, succeeding Charles M. Gill 
who has retired... . Margaret Ruth 
Smith, former dean of women at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, has been named 
associate professor of education at 
Wayne University, Detroit. . 
Robert Runo has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. . 
Milton E. Loomis has resigned as 
associate commissioner of education 
for New York State to become 
secretary of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Chamber of Commerce. His suc- 
cessor is J. Hillis Miller, president of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
. . . » Robert T. Crawford, super- 
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intendent of the Lewis County, 
West Va., public schools, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Glen- 
ville, West Va., State Teachers Col- 
lege. David Shaw Duncan, 
chancellor of the University of 
Denver, died March 7 at the age of 
64 years. . . . John B. Dougall, 
superintendent of the Summit, N. 
J., schools, has been appointed state 
director of adult education for New 
Jersey. . . . Walter C. Giersbach 
is the new president of Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Morris P. Shawkey, prominent West 
Virginia educator and faculty mem- 
ber of Morris Harvey College, died 
on February 6... . The Rev. James 
T. O'Dowd has been named super- 
intendent of schools of the educa- 
tional department of the Archdio- 
cese of San Francisco. . . . Major 
General Campbell B. Hodges, com- 
mander of the Fifth Army Corps, 
has been named president of Louis- 
iana State University effective July 
1. . . . The new headmaster of the 
Mercersburg, Pa. Academy is 
Charles S. Tippetts, dean of the 
school of business administration, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Lyman E. Jackson of Ohio State 
University has been appointed presi- 
dent of South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. . . . V. F. Schwalm, presi- 
dent of McPherson, Kansas, Col- 
lege, has been appointed president 
of Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Ind. . . . Ray O. Bostrom 
has been named state director of 
secondary education for North Da- 
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kota, succeeding Sigvald T. Lille- 
haugen. . . . W. Linwood Chase, 
headmaster of the Country Day 
School for Boys, Newton, Mass., has 
been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at Boston University. . . . Joe 
Farrar, head of the division of 
higher education, Louisiana State 
Department of Education, has been 
appointed president of Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
succeeding Albert A. Fredericks 
. The new president of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa, is Herbert 
C. Mayer. . . . J. Murray Lee of 
the University of Wisconsin has 
been appointed dean of the school 
of education, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, succeeding A. A. 
Cleveland who remains as professor 
of education. .. . Ray L. Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, 
will retire at the close of the aca- 
demic year. . . . George L. Roberts, 
dean emeritus of the Purdue Uni- 
versity department of education, 
died recently at the age of 81 years. 
. Claybrook Cottingham is the 
new president of Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston. .. . Pedro 
T. Orata of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has been named _ technical 
assistant in charge of research for 
the National Council of Education 
for the Philippines. . . . Joseph C. 
Dewey of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Dela., has joined 
the faculty of Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, Mich., as 
director of teacher training and 
placement. . . . Guy Stanton Ford, 
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president of the University of Min- 
nesota, will retire at the close of 
the academic year and assume the 
executive secretaryship of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. . 

Abraham A. Neuman has succeeded 
the late Cyrus Adler as president of 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 


DEFENSE training courses will be 
given priority in the nation’s voca- 
tional schools, according to a new 
plan announced recently by Sidney 
Hillman, Associate Director General 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Under this new policy, local 
representatives of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service will recommend to 
local schools the types of defense 
occupations for which workers will 
be trained together with the number 
of persons to receive this training. 
Classes for fitting workers into de- 
fense occupations will be established 
on the basis of facts known to the 
local state publicemployment offices. 
Training methods will be de- 
vised to meet the specific defense 
labor needs of any locality where 
shortages may be arising. The un- 
derlying purpose of this new plan 
is to foster an even closer relation- 
ship than now exists between de- 
fense training and the known need 
for workers in defense industry, city 
by city, and state by state. 


THE New Education Fellowship 
will hold its first International 
Conference in the western hemi- 


sphere at the University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, July 6-12, 1941. Pre- 
vious conferences of the Fellowship 
have been held in Heidelberg, 
Germany; Locarno, Switzerland; 
Elsinore, Denmark; Cheltenham, 
England, and other centers in 
Europe. It is significant that the 
United States, whose national efforts 
are now directed toward strengthen- 
ing democracy throughout the world, 
should be host to this important 
gathering. The New Education Fel- 
lowship is an international organ- 
ization which was founded in 1915. 
It has fifty-one national sections, 
with journals in 15 different lan- 
guages. Since 1932 the Progressive 
Education Association has been the 
United States section of the Fellow- 
ship. Just as the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association has been con- 
cerned with the development of a 
modern program of education in 
the United States, so the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship in other countries 
has been the pioneering group in 
educational experimentation. While 
it may seem strange to be holding 
an international conference in these 
troubled days, it is more important 
than ever that the bonds of ex- 
change between educators through- 
out the world should be maintained. 
The plans for this conference are 
being developed by educators from 
Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States. Representatives from each 
of the South American republics 
will be brought to the conference. 
Delegations of teachers and educa- 
tional leaders from Canada and 
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Mexico are already assured. Stu- 
dents, scholars, and leaders from 
European countries, now in the 
United States, will participate. 
Laurin Zilliacus, formerly Rektor of 
the Tolo Svenska Samskola in Hel- 
singfors, Finland, International 
President of the New Education 
Fellowship, has indicated that he 
will be present and will bring to 
the conference the latest reports on 
educational developments in Europe. 
Sr. Luis Sanchez Pontén, Minister 
of Education of Mexico, will take 
part officially. The conference pro- 
gram includes two general sessions 
daily, morning and evening, at 
which leaders from various nations 
will discuss educational problems 
and present the latest developments 
of education in their respective 
countries. Leaders from the United 
States will discuss the problems that 
education faces in a world increas- 
ingly interdependent. During each 
day, groups will study educational 
problems common to all countries 
and will hear details of the educa- 
tional programs of other nations. A 
series of seminar meetings in the 
afternoon will present the literature, 
art, music, and culture of Central 
and South America. An Interna- 
tional Exhibit of Children’s Art 
from the western hemisphere will 
be one of the many features of the 
conference program. Folk dances 
and songs, a day in Greenfield Vil- 
lage, special symphony concerts, teas, 
and informal gatherings will fill a 
week’s program with events of 
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special interest to teachers. Com- 
plete details about the conference 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Progressive Education Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Housing accommodations may 
be obtained through Dr. Raleigh 
Schorling of the University of Mich- 
igan. It is anticipated that more 
than 2000 delegates will be in 
attendance at this first International 
Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship in the western hemi- 
sphere. 


PosITIONs in the teaching field to be 
filled by an examination recently an- 
nounced by the United States Civil 
Service Commission are supervisor 
of education at a salary of $3,200 a 
year, assistant supervisor of educa- 
tion at $2,600 a year, and teachers 
of remedial reading and of indus- 
trial arts paying $1,800 a year. 
Vacancies in these positions exist 
at the National Training School for 
Boys in Washington, D. C., which 
is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice. A written test 
will not be given for any of these 
positions. Applicants will be rated 
on their experience and education 
and may be required to report for 
an oral examination to determine 
further their fitness. The duties of 
the supervisory positions involve or- 
ganizing a program of correlated 
academic, vocational, and _ social 
education in the school, and develop- 
ing specialized techniques and a 
curricula best adapted to delinquent 
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boys. Completion of a four-year 
college course is required plus ap- 
ropriate professional experience in 
the field of education. The duties 
of the teacher positions will be to 
teach industrial arts or remedial 
reading in elementary grades and 
high school. Applicants must have 
completed a four-year college course 
including specialized study in the 
appropriate field, and must have 
had special teaching experience. 
Applications must be filed at the 
Commission’s Washington office 
not later than April 17, 1941. 
Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at any 
first- or second-class post office, or 
from the Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 


THE first departure from the rigid 
40-hour work week regulations for 
Civilian Conservation Corps en- 
rollees was made on March 4 with 
the issuance of orders to all camps 
by which enrollees participating in 
vocational study courses under the 
defense program may be excused 
from five hours of work each week. 
In addition, enrollees taking non- 
defense vocational courses are given 
five hours for such courses provided 
they take classes for an additional 
five hours in their leisure time. Two 
further regulations are significant. 
Under the first, residents in com- 
munities near CCC camps may enrol 
in CCC classes. This is expected to 
give many rural young people access 
to shop equipment and facilities 


otherwise denied them. Under the 
second, chances for promotion with- 
in the Corps are made available to 
enrollees in veterans’ camps who are 
skilled in the trades, by permitting 
transfer to other veterans’ camps and 
to junior camps as instructors in de- 
fense vocational classes. 


A NEW magazine for boys and girls 
of all ages called True Comics is 
being launched by the publishers of 
Parents’ Magazine. True Comics is 
similar only in format to the present 
“comic” magazines. It differs radic- 
ally in subject matter and editorial 
treatment. In full color, the first 
issue, just out, deals with exciting 
events of past and present history 
instead of the lurid and impossible 
fictional characters—more grotesque 
than any newspaper would print— 
that are featured in “comic” maga- 
zines of which there are now more 
than seventy-five. According to an 
announcement by George J. Hecht, 
publisher of the new magazine, 
“True Comics is an antidote for the 
lurid ‘comic’ magazines widely read 
by children in spite of the increas- 
ing protests of their parents and 
teachers.” Mr. Hecht added, “We 
have no complaint against the comic 
strips printed in the newspapers. 
Our fight is being waged against 
the so-called ‘comic’ magazines 
which for the most part are cheap, 
fantastic, and overstimulating for 
young minds.” 


Reports from all states received by 
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the U. S. Office of Education show 
that regular and defense vocational 
school training is ahead of its 
scheduled program planned last year 
to train 700,000 workers for defense 
industries by June 30, 1941. A re- 
port to Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator, from John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, indicates that if pres- 
ent trends continue about 1,000,000 
persons will have been trained for 
defense occupations by June 30, 
1941. 


THE Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association pro- 
poses to sponsor a bill to authorize 
annual Federal appropriations of 
$300,000,000 to the states for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school 


purposes. (The amount is only ten- 
tatively settled and will be finally 
determined in consultation with 
sponsors of the bill in the Congress. ) 
It is proposed that not more than 
one-fourth of the funds be used to 
provide schools in areas affected by 
defense industries and activities, that 
of the remaining three-fourths not 
more than one-fourth may be used 
by the states for the construction and 
equipment of school buildings. Each 
state will provide a plan for appor- 
tioning the funds among its local 
school jurisdictions so as to take 
care of the special educational needs 
in defense areas, to provide school 
facilities for the children of migra- 
tory workers, to provide for chil- 
dren residing on federal properties, 
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and to reduce substantially inequali- 
ties of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


April 7-9, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Third National Confer- 
ence, Columbia, Mo. 

April 15-17, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 16-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

April 26-May 3, National Boys 
and Girls Week. 

April 30-May 3, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


May 2-3, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 19-22, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Boston, Mass. 

June 22-26, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, IIl. 

June 26-27, University of Chica- 
go Conference on Business Educa- 
tion. 

June 29-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 6-12, New Education Fel- 
lowship, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

July 8-12, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Oakland, Calif. 




















Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special 
bulk rate to place a copy of the EDUCATION DIGEsT in 
each building. Many groups of teachers and students 
preparing to teach have found the special rate advan- 
tageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicgEst for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received in good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P. O BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

















Variations aoa 


*% In the Berkeley, California, High 
School, the recital of original music 
compositions drawn from the students 
in the harmony class has become a semi- 
annual event. Included have been songs, 
string trios, piano suites, and orchestral 
arrangements. The young composers 
either performed their own works or 
directed the performance of their com- 
positions by their friends. When the 
committee in charge of the annual oper- 
etta was looking around for a vehicle 
suitable for high-school production, two 
boys told the harmony teacher they had 
an operetta almost in shape. The script, 
Open Sesame, or Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, had so much real value that the 
boys put it in shape for production. 
Nearly everyone in the school had some 
part in it. The harmony class copied 
from the original music script the 
chorus and solo parts, which were dupli- 
cated in the office-practice classes. The 
pages were sent to the school print shop 
to be covered and bound. The entire 
opera, which was orchestrated by the 
composer, was copied and duplicated for 
the school orchestra of 70 pieces. A 
double cast for a number of principals 
was chosen together with four choruses. 
A committee of art students worked on 
costumes and sets while boys in indus- 
trial-arts classes made sets and manu- 
factured metal properties and costume 
accessories. The Weekly News staff took 
charge of advertising; posters were 
made by the commercial art classes; 
tickets and programs were printed in 
the school shop; and ticket sales were 
handled by the sales classes. (Cora E. 
Hampel in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education.) 


* Growing out of the experience at the 
Pacific Northwest Resources and Edu- 
cation Workshop held at Reed College 
last summer, the administration of the 
Seattle Public Schools has established 


an art workshop which is held three 
evenings a week. Teachers of all sub- 
ject areas and all grade levels and 
patrons may attend. Most of the ma- 
terials were donated by Seattle mer- 
chants. Art teachers volunteered their 
services as consultants. The materials 
which are available without charge in- 
clude cellophane, celluloid, luscite, wood, 
veneer panels, stone, plaster, talc, clay, 
metal, textiles, paint, paper, chalk, 
crayon, and linoleum. It is the purpose 
of this project to link art more closely 
to other school areas and to the com- 
munity. (In the Curriculum Journal.) 


* During the past three years, there 
have been established in high schools 
and colleges situated in the various 
boroughs of New York City, a group of 
centers which have been supplying a 
unique service to teachers of biology and 
general science. At these centers, a great 
variety of organisms of use in teach- 
ing have been grown. The centers 
have been under the supervision of 
laboratory assistants and classroom teach- 
ers who have supplied cultures of living 
forms, free of charge, to schools desiring 
to use them in teaching. These centers 
owe their inception to Dr. P. F. Brand- 
wein who introduced most of the methods 
for growing various protozoa, used in 
the centers for living materials. Before 
this service began, cultures of living 
materials of use in teaching biology and 
general science, were usually scarce and 
insufficient for individual use by the 
student. Because of the large quantities 
of materials available at the centers, such 
a condition no longer exists. As a result 
of the activities of the culture centers, 
protozoa and other small invertebrates 
new to biology teaching in the high 
schools have been introduced. Many of 
these possess features which make their 
use, in teaching, a distinct aid. (Morris 
Rabinowitz in High Points.) 











